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AAAAAAAWAAAWA Ay POPPA OOOOOO 


For Soldiers Only 


Membership rates, including subscription to The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL have been reduced from $4.00 a year for unit mem- 
berships and $3.00 a year for individual memberships to--- 





$3.00 annually for unit memberships 


This rate applies to any unit, headquarters, office or other 
activity of the Army. And there is a further reduction to $2.50 
annually for each additional membership for such units or 
activities. Some companies want as many as twenty INFAN. 
TRY JOURNALS monthly, and every Infantry Company needs 
at least five. 


$2.50 annually for each of two or more 
individual memberships 


This rate applies only when two or more membership appli- 
cations are received with the money enclosed for all. The 
membership-subscriptions however can be sent to different 
addresses. The individual membership-subscription for one 
person remains at $3.00 a year. It is obvious that we can make 
this rate only because of the smaller amount of record keeping 
involved in receiving one check or money order covering two 
or more membership-subscription applications. 





THESE NEW RATES WILL HOLD FOR THE WAR’S DURATION 
AND MAY BE PERMANENT 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL’S distribution of books and manuals has climbed 
with the growing Army, and it is the wish of the Association and The JOURNAL to 


pass on to the Army its share of this additional revenue in the form of lower 
membership-subscription rates. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The Infantry Association's Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 

















rAIN REX APPLEGATE, Infantry, went on active duty 

: reserve officer in 1940 and won a commission in 

he Regulars in 1942. Since we entered the war he 

is seen active service with American and Allied 

roops, and is now on duty at a training camp in the 

United States. He admits his hobby is the study and 
ractice of individual combat techniques 


ik 


ONEI AYOTTE is an Infantryman, well 
known to long-time readers of The INFANTRY JouR 
vaL. He entered the Army in 1917 from Wisconsin 
nd is now on foreign service. His last appearance in 


lhe JouRNAL was in January, 1942 


JOHN U 


a 


AJOR JAMES W 


\ orld \ al 
ith the Royal Air Force and the Royal Flying Corps 
For many years he has been a regular contributor to 


The Saturday Evening Post and other American 


BELLAH served in the 


nagazines. He went on active duty almost a year ag 
ind is now G-2 of an Infantry division 


ok: 


\JOR ALLEN F. CLARK, JR., Corps of Engineers, was 


esponsible for the construction details described in 
The Lunk Trainer.” 


livision 


| le Is on duty UW ith an Infantry 
ie: 


OLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY has contributed to The Co 
lumbia Law Review and other law journals arti: les 
lealing with military government and other military 
phases of international law. He has also contributed 
many articles to The InFantry JourNAL in years past 
ind is the author of the best book extant on the lan 


guage of us soldiers. [he title is Army Tall 
| 


he remains a field soldier and a Doughboy 


In spirit 


oe 


on duty with the staft of 


United 


((APTAIN JOHN H. PEARSON is 


in Infantry division Ina tt ining Camp in the 
States — 
ie 
KURT A. SOLMSSEN is a native of Germany but a citizen 
yf the United States 
ifhliated with various financial institutions an 
in Germany, Holland, England, and the 


For a number of vears he was 
|] ink 


United 


States For the last tour years he has been in the 
chemical industry as vice president and pre ident 
1938-40) of Wilmington Chemical C rporation 


ind is now vice preside nt of the Synvan ( lorporation 
He makes his home at Villanova, Pa 


oe: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ALDEN H. WAITT was gas ofhicer of 
the 29th Division during the last war and before that 
vas an instructor in chemistry. He has twice been an 
instructor and secretary of the Chemical Warfare 
Chemical 
Warfare. He has contributed to the Journal of the 
American Chemical Societ) Ordnance 
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School and served a hitch as editor of 


} 
Arm) and 


oe 
| 1EUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER is 
now on duty at the Judge Advocate General’s Offic: 
ifter a tour of duty at a Caribbean base. His series of 
irticles on “Military Justice and the Field Soldier’ 
will soon appear in book form. Colonel Wiener is a 
graduate of Brown University and the Harvard Law 
School and has been a Special Assistant to the At 
torney General of the United States 























Newly Published and with the Latest Material! 


8imm. MORTAR HANDBOOK 


This new JOURNAL handbook on the 81mm. mortar contains the latest 
dope on this weapon from all the manuals. Every officer and mortarman 
in a Heavy-Weapons Company should own a copy. 400 Pages. 


50¢ 


60mm. MORTAR HANDBOOK 


This is an up-to-date compilation of the latest official material on the 
60mm. mortar. It is the only compilation in print relating exclusively to 
the 60mm. mortar, and contains all of Field Manual 23-85, plus much other 
useful material. 





50¢ Postpaid 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


Every man in an Infantry Heavy-Weapons Company can use a personal 
copy of this handbook. It contains all of the essential material for the 
machine gunner. 


50¢ Postpaid 











The ; 
Soldier’s Handbook Binders 


for Field and Technical Manuals 
Newly Revised! pore 

A reprint of the official basic field manual $1.50 
plus 75 pages of official dope on AA and AT 


rotection. , ae : 
P (10% discount in lots of 10 or more 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each f.0.b. Washington) 


11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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HE craftiest enemies our Army ever fought were the native Ameri 

cans themselves. The name of Indian, to military students, is synony 
mous with stealth and combat skill, with scouting, with battle deceit, 
with a creeping silent approach to a sudden assault. These tactics killed 
many a soldier of the United States forces-won many a battle over them 
They caused our troops to think of the Indians as extremely able dead] 
fighters, as warriors whose skill at war could only be overcome by a 
greater skill. They forced our Army to gain that greater skill before i 
could win against its early enemies, in the woods and on the plains. 

The most effective way of fighting has always been the way that 
was fitted to the terrain and that held the maximum of surprise and 
combat craftiness. The method of fighting that was best for open ground 
was never the best for the woods and jungles. The open plain and the 
desert have required a different way from the mountains and trom the 
rolling ground, part field, part woods, part villages. All ground and all 
battle requires craftiness, even in the use of the vast fighting power o! 
machines in modern war—both the silent craftiness and the noisy yet 


skillful fighter’s onslaught that were once typical of the Indian warrio1 


USE, camouflage, silent movement, keenness and minuteness of ob 
servation for signs to be seen, heard, and smelled—these are the meth 

ods of the jungle fighter. And they will continue to be perhaps unti! 
tanks crash down forests and bomb sights are equipped with X-rays 
What the forest Indian knew of the woods, and how to fight in the 
woods, was what he learned from childhood on. He had a lifetime o! 
training in it. For he lived in the woods and knew them so complete! 
he could read the cause of every change in them he saw. But the Indian 
fighter could also learn the language of the woods, and with his broade1 
knowledge of warfare and often his better weapons, he was able in th« 


end to win his wars against his native foes. 























HE JAP of the South Sea Islands is not a native jungle fighter. He 

has had to learn the ways of the jungle and how to fight within 
them. He has been at it in a thorough manner, and now has more 
experience of jungle combat than the soldier of any other army. Our 
own fighting men have found by now how well he knows the jungle and 
the ways of combat that fit the jungle. 

We recognized the special difficulties this kind of warfare would in 
volve. We studied its problems and worked them out on similar ter- 
rain. But the necessity for rapid action made us hasten our training, and 
some of the main jungle lessons had to be learned at a considerable cost 
in jungle battle itself. 

These lessons, as one high commander has said, are essentially les- 
sons of Indian fighting. They are lessons of patience and stealth, of 
silent approach and sudden assault, and at the same time of watching for 
movement and guarding against ambush. 

The skill our fighters attained in past wars is being reached by our 
new Army. Every special point about the fighting our forces have to do 
in every different theater, every correct method, every error, every su 
cess, every failure, is being sent back without loss of time to the centers 
where training methods are developed, the faster to incorporate the 
latest lessons of warfare into the general training. 

But many of them, especially those of the jungle islands, are lessons 
we already had most of the answers to from past wars, above all, those we 


tought and eventually won in the early days against Indian foes. 


NDIAN FIGHTER” has sometimes been used in recent pre-War years 

as a term of ridicule. It was applied to the soldier who swore by the 
rifle, and could see no great advantage in the tank or the plane. It seemed 
apt enough as a name for the reactionary in military thought. 

But like most such carelessly chosen catch-words, ‘Indian fighter’ 
sull meant a number of things in war that are likely to continue to apply 
‘ora long time to come. Certainly we can use, out there on the jungle 
covered islands, and on the other fronts, every skill those old tough 


iighters against the Indians knew 











Actual Comments from Fighting Men in the South Pacific Theater 


& Sergeant, Infantry Rifle Company 


My message for the troops in training is to stress real 
scouting and patrolling and to teach them to go the 
hard way. 


BW Sergeant, Infantry Rifle Company 


We need trained soldiers who have initiative and 
know what is the right thing to do. The jungle here is 
so thick that the squad leaders cannot get around all 
of the time to see men and to tell them what to do. 


wa Regimental Commander, Marines 


If I had to train my regiment over again, I would 
stress small group training and the training of the indi- 
vidual even more than we did when we were in train- 
ing. There must be training in difficult observation, 
which is needed for the offense. 

Whether the Japs will continue to fight as they do 
now, I don’t know. They defend on the low ground in 
the jungle. They dig standing trenches, extremely well 
camouflaged. 

I suggest maneuvers with ball ammunition where 
possible, even if you get a few casualties. 

. Emphasize scouting and patrolling and really 
learn it and apply it. In your training put your time and 
emphasis on the squad and platoon rather than on the 
company, battalion and regiment. 

The principle of the command post well up and to 
the front is certainly true here. 

In scouting and patrolling, and “training in patience” 
have the men work against each other. Same thing for 
squads and platoons in their problems. 

In our outfits we adopted the custom of dropping all 
ranks and titles. We used nicknames for the officers. 
All ranks use these nicknames for us. We did this be- 
cause the Nips caught onto the names of the officers 
and would yell or speak in the night, “This is Captain 
Joe Smith talking. ‘A Company’ withdraw to the next 
hill.” So we adopted nicknames as code words. The 
captain became “Silent Lou.” My nickname was “Red 
Mike.” 

A value of night training is that it lets men learn the 
normal noises of the woods at night. Woods are not 
silent at night. 

The Japanese is no superman. He has the same 
limitations that we have. They have the advantage of 


experience. With proper training, our Americans are 
better, as our people can think better as individua 
Encourage your individuals and bring them out. 

This leadership business resolves itself down to be 
ing hardboiled about leaders. By that I mean getting rid 
of the poor leader, even if you like him personally, be- 
cause this is a life-and-death affair. This goes right on 
down to the noncoms. 


@ Sergeant Major, Marines 


Teach your soldiers that when a man is hit in the as 
sault to leave him there. Too many of our men sud 
denly became first-aid men. 


& Platoon Sergeant, Marines 
After the Japs have been located, my platoon has 


gained the element of surprise by moving in fast with 
bayonets and hand grenades. In turn, they have sur- 
prised us by being in a defensive position on the reverse 


slope of a ridge. I think the snipers look for BAR men. 


o Battalion Commander, Infantry 


If I could train my men over again, I would put of 
ficers and men in slit trenches and drop bombs nearby 
to overcome fear. We were all scared to death at first. 

If I could train my battalion again I would have 
some maneuvers in which things were made to go 
wrong—communications upset, and so forth, and | 
would observe which leaders are no good and replace 
them on the spot—not later. 


& Battalion Commander, Infantry 


Train patrols in stalking specific positions. I consider 
this very important. If I were training my battalion 
again, I would have training in patience. I would have 
patrols wait for the enemy to expose himself. They 
move around too. They have to relieve themselves and 
have to get food. I would have the men in this patience 
training be made to stay still for hours at a time. 


A Corporal, Marines 


Unnecessary firing gives your position away, and 
when you give your position away here, you pay for \ 
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s helpful in using the field glass in this tropical 
sun to cup your hand over the front end in order to 
keep out the glare. 

[he men in my squad fire low at the base of the 
tr here is too much high firing going on. I have 
observed the Japs often get short of ammunition. They 
cut bamboo and crack it together to simulate rifle fire 

iraw our fire. They ain't supermen; they're just 
ky bastards. 

it “bug dope” in jungle equipment. 

\ palmetto log looks sturdy for use in machine gun 
placements and dugouts, but it is spongy and rots. 


, seen it collapse and pin the gun. It is better to 
he hard wood. 
iy , 
t Ser geant, Marines 
u crawl in the advance—unless you are to charge 
anc’ make it. The reason for this is that all men hit are 
} 


m the knees up, except for ricochets. We have 
d up to within twenty-five yards of a machine gun 
firing over our heads. 

n get killed rushing to help a wounded man. If the 








wounded man would craw] about ten yards to his flank 
he can generally be aided in safety, as the Japs seem to 
fire down lanes in the jungle. Remark by regimental 
commander: We have taught our men that the best way 
to aid a wounded man is to push ahead so that the 
wounded man can be cared for by the Corps men 

The men have to be trained individually, for when 
the fire fight starts, the corporal can’t see all of his men 
And further, when the order for attack is given, any 
number of men are un: ib le to see the man on his right or 
left. So you see, it takes guts for men to get up and 
move forward when the signal is given. The men hav 
to de ‘pe snd on one another and have confidence in each 
other. 





I was in one advance when the Japs let us come 
through and then rose up out of covered foxholes and 
shot us in the back. The best cure for that is a rear 
guard looking towards the rear. 


C - Rifle Company Commander, Infantry 


If I could train my company again, I would have 
some maneuvers on which the men were deprived of 
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food, water and comforts in order to find out which non- 
coms and men can’t take it. I would then relieve these 
particular ones. This type of maneuver would teach 
men to know and expect hardships. It will lessen the 
shock when they come up against the real thing in the 
presence of the enemy. 

[t is important that the entire squad know the BAR, 
not just two men. Reason: think of the BAR men who 
are wounded, get killed, and become sick and have to be 
evac uated. 


<b reat . 
VX YX Major General, Marines 


My message to the troops of General Marshall in 
training for this type of warfare is to go back to the 
tactics of the French and Indian days. This is not 
meant facetiously. Study their tactics and fit in our 
modern weapons, and you have a solution. | refer to the 
tactics and leadership ‘of the di iys of Rogers’ Rangers. 


as 


Gunnery Sergeant, Marines 

1 think that when officers make an NCO, they 
should go over in their minds, “what kind of NCO will 
he make in the field?” 


Platoon Sergeant, Infantry Rifle Company 
{ Outstandin g NCO} 


For pete's sake, teach the men not to be “trigger 
happy.” [An expression used for men who are very 
nervous and who fire without seeing the enemy.| 


eum Second Lieutenant, Marines 


Not every man can lead a battalion. Find out who 
can lead your battalions before you go into the combat 
areas. 
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In an advance in a jungle it is hard for a platoon 
leader to keep control of his men. Corporals and t}. ir 
men must be taught to act individually. 


BQ Mortar Section Sergeant, Marines 


Our mortars are fine weapons if you have obseryers 
their stuff. The mortar was not stressed 
enough in our training. I love our mortar. 


W ho know 


A Corporal, Marines 


We learned not to fire unless we had somethin, to 
shoot at. Doing otherwise discloses your position and 
wastes ammunition. 

A sergeant of our company, recently used his head 
One night when the Japs advanced, a Jap jumped into 
the sergeant’s foxhole. The sergeant pulled the pin of a 
hand grenade and jumped out. There was a hell of an 
explosion and one less Nip. 

I have been charged twice by the Japs in bayonet 
Ps arges. Our Maiines can out-bayonet fight them and | 
know our Army men will do the same. 

A Japanese trick to draw our fire was for the hidden 
Jap to work his bolt back and forth. Men who got sucked 
in on this and fired without seei ngw hat they were fir ing 
at, generally drew automatic fire from another direction 

Every scout should be taught to look in the trees. | 
was a scout and got shot in the shoulder by a Jap in 
a tree. I look in the trees now. 

We take turns being scouts; so all should be trained 
as scouts. 


AD Corporal, Marines 


Get used to weird noises at night. 
still at night. 


This jungle is not 
The land crabs and lizards make a hel! 
of a noise rustling on leaves. And there is a bird her 


Jap tanks knocked out by artillery fire. 


a. eae 











Mm that sounds like a man banging two blocks of wood 
not . vether. There is another bird that makes a noise like 
ell § = adog barking 
here 

Lieutenant, Infantry Rifle Company Platoon 
- & Leader 


= t lhe biggest thing | have learned since | hit this island 


is that leadership and initiative are so important here 
ti 


platoon leader can only be in one spot at a time 


says 


i men must Le trained to act correctly on their own 
D 
‘i Battalion Commander, Marines 
We had nine men killed in one company in the 
assault. Four of these men were killed by 
nded sniper who had three holes in him. He was 
ving in thick brush fifteen yards from my CP. He was 
imouflaged and had been passed over for dead. You 
to kill to put them out. They attack in bunches 
ilder to shoulder. 

Che Jap has a great deal of respect for our hand 
grenade, and it is a valuable weapon to us. Do you ever 
practice throwing it in wooded country? 

nt put troops in line until actual physical contact 
le. Keep them in squad columns, with two scouts 


© | 


~ 


s 








JUNGLE WAR 1 


The Guadalcanal Gazette. 


in tront of each squad, using connecting files between 
the columns 

Each man should know the objective | make my 
platoon leaders designate an objective every hundred 
yards in the jungle, and they work to it and reorganize 
Chey don’t push off for the next objectiv 
get word from the compans 


until they 
commander. This method 
insures contro] 

I control my companies exactly the same way. | set 
up objectives for each company When the companies 
\fter the 


reach their objective, ther re port reorganiza 


tion, we go ahead 


(I Lieutenant, Marines (promoted on the field ) 


Train in the field with short rations. Put your patrols 
out from three to five days; every officer in the outfit t« 
participate. If | were commanding general of a training 
base, all people who missed one-third of the training 
would drop back to the next unit. I believe that the 
units should have a minimum of ninety days’ training 
in jungle warfare. | would stress in this training team 
work between the leaders in all units. Liaison betwee 
support planes and all leaders. Liaison between artillery 
and infantry 


If | were training mv unlit again | would really have 
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some high-class patrol training. I would do everything 
with these patrols | could possibly think of to include 
losing them and making them go across country with- 
out maps or Compasses. 


Three second lieutenants and five old 


fits | ° 
noncoms of Marines 


We have developed signals in our battalion which 
are not recorded in any textbook. We recommend that 
your troops do the same. 

One night when we had a position on a steep ridge, 
the Japs attacked up the ridge. We pulled the pins of 
hand grenades and let them roll downhill. Don’t forget 
to count “one Jap dead, two Japs dead” before throw- 
ing the grenade. We had a man killed in this battalion 
because he forgot to count and a Jap picked up the 
hand grenade and threw it back. 

Don’t forget the Japs make noise when they move 
too. They are not supermen. 


Se Battalion Commander, Marines 


It pays in the attack in the jungle to use the heavy 
machine guns. There is a difference of opinion on this 
matter. It's hard work, yes, but don’t overlook the 
value—moral and otherwise—and don’t forget about 
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the high rate of fire. If you ditch the heavy mach 
guns and substitute the lights in their place, you m 
remember that you will be up against the Japanese ) 
chine gun. 

Give more attention to the training with the 81n 
mortars, and the coérdination of these weapons with 
foot troops. 


mus Second Lieutenant, Marines ( promoted on ‘); 


field ) 


The mortars are very effective here. An example: \Ve 
were moving up a trail. We were stopped by machine 
gun fire. I withdrew the platoon and spread out off the 
trail, forming a skirmish line. I sent word back to the 
mortars to set up. They had to cut down some trees in 
order to set up properly. The OP man comes forward 
and gets the azimuth and paces off the range as best he 

can. Then the mortars open up. 


a) 


“K Assistant Division Commander, Army 


We have found it profitable to bring successful pa 
trol leaders back to the OPs of the mortars and artillery 
and let them direct the fire. We get these patrol leaders 
back to these points as soon as possible. The basis of this 
type of warfare is scouting and patrolling. 


Field fortifications. 
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xe Battalion Commander, Marines 


A platoon of the machine gun company is attached 
to each rifle company because of the heavy country. 
One rifle company watches the rear. Each company is 
responsible for its flank. This is a time-tested and proven 
formation which works. If attacked from a flank, face 
and adjust. 

In marching or in camp, we have learned here that 
you must have an all-around defense. 

The Japanese fire is not always aimed. It is harassing 
fire and scares recruits. Get the recruits so they are 
used to overhead fire. Japs who have infiltrated signal 
to each other with their rifles by the number of shots. 
We get these birds by constant patrolling. 

Their outpost at times is in trees. I saw one tree 
which was rotten inside. The Japanese had a light ma- 
chine gun and gunner down inside, and they had built a 
trapdoor on our side. Every once in a while the door 
would open, and they would poke the machine gun out 
and fire. We took care of this. 


A Sergeant, Infantry Rifle Company 


Every man should be equipped with a compass, and 
must know how to use the compass. Those who don’t 
know how to use one have to be helped instead of being 
able to help themselves. Those who don’t know how to 
use a compass can’t help you or their noncoms. 


A 
j Platoon Sergeant, Marines 


\ man’s keenness or dullness of eye may determine 
whether or not he will live. Ten men in my platoon 
were killed because they walked up on a Jap 37mm. 
gun | went up later, after the gun had been put out by 
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Reinforcements. 


our mortars, to help bring back the dead. The Japanese 
gun was so well camouflaged that I got very close before 
I saw it. 


A Corporal, Marines 

I think men in rifle companies should receive training 
in the work and in the mission of the machine gun 
company. 


yz Platoon Sergeant, Marines 

I practice walking quietly over rocks, twigs, grass, 
leaves, through vines, and so forth. I practice this 
around this bivouac area. I received instructions in 
scouting and patrolling at Quantico, but I still practice 
this around here in the bivouac area. I believe because 
I practice this is the reason I am still alive. Some of the 
other noncoms laughed at me because I am always see 
ing how quietly I can walk around and because | go 
out and practice on my own. But they have stopped 
laughing because I have been on more patrols than 
any man in the regiment, and I am still alive. 

When I am scouting and come to an opening in the 
jungle, and have to cross it, I generally run across 
quickly and quietly. Going slow here may cost a scout 
his life. Different types of terrain calls for different 
methods. 

Here is the way Japs patrol. I was out on the bank of 
the river with another man. We were observing and 
were carefuly camouflaged. We heard a little sound and 
then saw two Japs crawl by about seven feet away from 
us. These Japs were unarmed. We started to shoot 
them, but did not do so as we remembered our mission 
Then, fifteen yards later came eight armed Japs. They 
were walking slowly and carefully. We did not shoot 
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as Our mission was to gain information. When | got 
back we had a lot of discussion as to why the two Japs 
in front were not armed. Some of the fellows said maybe 
it was a form of Japanese company punishment. | ‘be 
lieve they were the point of the patrol and were un 
armed so they could crawl better. 

You can tell Jap troops in the distance by their short, 
choppy step. 


4 Brigadier General, Infantry Division Artillery 

Commander 

The tactics and technique of our artillery fire as 
taught by the Field Artillery School are OK, and are 
good in the jungle. 

However, we have learned we have to fire 360 de 
grees here. Also due to the way these Japs craw! around 
in the jungle, we have to pay more attention to the local 
security around our positions 


& Platoon Sergeant, Marines 

We are learning the hard way to move quietly in the 
jungle. I have been fired at many times by snipers and 
haven't seen one yet. 


GN Master Gunnery Sergeant, Marines (Twenty- 


= four years service ) 


———— 

This Japanese sniper business has been overempha 
sized. They talked and talked to us about the Japanese 
snipers and made these young men of mine jittery. 
You can't see the sniper anyhow until you start to at 
tack, and as his fire, until the attack starts, is very inac 
curate, there is no use to worry. The snipers hide under 
banyan trees and just poke their muzzle through a hole 
and fire, indiscriminately. When the attack starts, they 
will come out. Those you by-pass in the attack must be 
mopped up later. 

We learn not to get excited or go off half-cocked 
where there is noise. The Japanese make noise to mis- 
lead us. They shot off some firecrackers at the start, 
but we have learned that where the noise is, he ain't. 
You never hear him move. He sleeps in the daytime and 
does his work at night. 

Some of our men got killed because they examined 
Jap mortar shells. There were hundreds of these shot 
at us which turned out to be duds. The recruits pushed 
the plungers. Result—instant death. 

Officers and noncoms, during shelling, should move 
around and talk to the men. Quiet them down. If you 
don't do this, some of them will walk around with their 
fingers on their triggers and they get to imagining 
things. 

Teach the voung fellows to look over the ground 
and look in the trees and to learn where the enemy 
probably will be. The Japs will be in the toughest 
places and naturally on the best ground. 

Sanitation—I know it’s right! To violate it causes bil- 
lions of flies and sickness. We learned that individual 
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cans should be buried. Some recruits threw the em. 
cans in the creek. Then, the next battalion came a 
and went in swimming and cut their feet. When yoy 
occupy a position for several days in the tropics, the 
sanitation problem becomes tremendous. The young of 
ficers and noncoms must get after this at the start and 
keep after it all the time. 


W Platoon Sergeant, Marines 


Put the big rugged men into the heavy weapons con 
pany. 

I noticed, and | pointed this out to my platoon, th: 
when men get hit, the men close by get to yelling, 
“Corps man, Corps man, Corps man,” and they get « 
excited sometimes that they actually forget to use first 
aid packets. In first-aid training, teach correct use of in 
jecting morphine and procedure of tagging, becaus 
what are you goifg to do when the Corps man gets hit? 


a Battalion Commander, Infantry 

Our rifle grenades have been effective against hidde: 
machine gun positions. You have to kill these Japs be 
fore they will leave. Just turning a large volume o! 
fire in his direction will not make him leave. 


~ Regimental Commander, Marines 


‘Teach men not to waste ammunition. Learn to mak« 
every shot count. 

Don't spare your artillery. Make the most of it. Every 
time you get enough information, even if the target is 
not profitable, get artillery fire on it. They hate it. 

I have a wonderful S-2 section in this regiment. | 
have been working on this S-2 section for over tw« 
years. I have been putting my best men in this section 
and it has paid me. We insisted that the battalions hav« 
good S-2 sections. You cannot do any better than you 
information. 

Concentrate on communications. We depend to « 
large extent on wire communications. It is tough work 
but it can be done. I have had to loan the communica 
tions regimental section men to help carry wire through 
tough places, but I want communications. Your infor 
mation has to be timely and properly evaluated. 

A regimental commander cannot be impatient. Don! 
push your battalion commanders unless you feel there is 
a reluctance on their part. 

Our commander gives me a job and lets me handk 
the situation with a regiment in my own way. He is no! 
impatient with me. Impatience would ruin the bes 
plans. A mapped out plan may not turn out to be feas 
ible. So, we have learned here not to be impatient 

Here is a thought I would like to leave with the reg) 
mental commanders. Pick your officers for common 
sense. Field Manual knowledge is fine, but it is useless 
without common sense. Common sense is of greate! 
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e than all the words in the book. I am two deep in 
battalions in regard to battalion commanding of 
s. That is, each one of my battalion executive of- 
a potential battalion commander. The reason 
his is if the battalion commander gets killed or 
| won't be caught out on a limb. My battalion 
manders use their executive officers in the same 
| use my regimental officers. | back up my execu 
flicer. I never see a battalion commander or a 
officer about administration unless they see the 
utive officer first. My executive officer and I are 
im. He is responsible to see that my policies are 
rie d out. 
| make my staff officers get out of this CP—not to 
p on the troops, but to help the battalions and ac 
iaint themselves with the general situation. Insist on 
ight training, but don’t train day and night. If 1 were 
raining my regiment again, working seven days a 
ek, I would train theee nights and four days. 
7 his regiment can out- yell the Japs, out- fight ape 
bayonet them, and out-shoot them. This yelling, a 
n hand-to-hand action, is important. It is like a Prot 

!] team that talks it up. 

Che Japs 1 yell at us, “Marines, we're gonna keel you! 
More blood for - Emperor!” The Marines vell back, 
You - - - e'll kill you Japs. More blood for 
Franklin!” 

The regimental commander must make it his per 
sonal duty to watch and be greatly interested in sani 
tation. 


\ 
ES Platoon Sergeant, Marines 

In training for this jungle warfare we had a great 
leal of work in hand-to-hand individual combat, use 
the knife, jiu-jitsu, and so forth. With the exception 
bayonet fighting we have not used this work. I have 
been in many battles since I hit this island and I have 
never seen anyone use it. 

Bring back the signal flags. They are needed badly 

Every man should have a watch. 

Our battalion commander wants every last man in 
ur battalion to know as much as he does about the 
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Get rid of the goldbricks. It’s better to be short 
handed with only good men around than having a lot 
of undependables 


2 C om pany Commander, Infantry Heavy- 
Weapons Com pany 


leach the men capacities of the hand grenades: and 
handling men. I thought I knew how to handle men, 
but since I have been here I have revised my ideas as | 
have learned a great deal. I have learned the primitive, 
rough-and-tumble way. You can’t pat all men on the 
back. You have to be rough with some men in order to 
get results. It is not my nature to be rough, but I am 
forcing myself, and I have learned which of my men |] 
can pat on the back and which I have to deal with in 

1e hardest manner 


jzD Corporal, Marines 


Sometimes the information doesn’t get down to us 
and then we are really in the dark. When we get the 
orders and information we can get in there and pitch 
heiter. 

My platoon is the best one in the company because 
we are like a baseball team. Our lieutenant is like the 
captain of the team. He is close to us and we like him 
and yet respect him. We have a wonderful platoon. | 
am not bragging. That's a fact! 

Some men used to lag behind in the advance. They 
have finally learned to keep up as lagging is unsafe for 


all. 


his BAR I have here is my best friend 


‘S Regimental Commander, Rifle Regiment 


The M1 rifle is a fine rifle. It is doing fine work here 

The greatest problem is leaders, and you have to find 
some way to weed out the weak ones. The platoon 
leaders who cannot command, who cannot foresee 
things, and who cannot act on the spur of the moment 
in an emergency are 2 distinct detriment. 

The men have been taught to take salt tablets, but 
sometimes the leaders don’t see to this. Result: heat 
exhaustion 
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By MAJOR JAMES W. BELLAH 


The health and the resilient life of an army throbs in the hearts of its junior ofhcers—or dies 
there. In them is reposed the immediate and close command of the men—they lead the attack 
personally. After all the plans are laid and the details are worked out, it is the lieutenant who 
faces the men and says, “This platoon will . . .,” and it is the lieutenant that platoon follows 
while it does what it will do. And it is the lieutenant who leads the platoon, because the licu- 
tenant is there, and can lead it. No captain in the haze of combat can at all times lead or even 
see his entire company. No battalion commander can lead or see his entire battalion—certainly 
no CG can personally lead his division and control it by personal contact. But the lieutenant 
can, does, and will, control the men through personal, visual and, if necessary, physical contact. 

No disparagement is intended to the sergeant or to the other noncommissioned officers nor 
should any disparagement be assumed, for in the army today they furnish the next crop of lieu. 
tenants—that lowest grade of the breed in whom, “Know Ye, that reposing special [mark the 
word] trust and confidence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity and abilities of [the lieutenant, and 
every other commissioned ofhicer] I [the President of the United States] do appoint. . . . He 
is therefore carefully [mark the word again!] and diligently to discharge the duty of the oflice 
to which he is appointed by doing and performing all manner of things thereunto belonging.” 

That is the ancient wording of your commission, lieutenant—whether you have actually had 
that paper put into your hands with your name on it, or whether you have merely been in- 
formed upon graduation from OCS that you are a commissioned officer. 

You are the lowest—but by the ever-increasing numbers of you, the most important grade of 
that breed which holds a direct contract and an implied gentleman’s agreement with the Pres 
ident, the government and, hence, the entire people of the United States—the most important, 
because from the great mass of you will come the high-ranking leaders of next year’s and the 
year after that’s and perhaps the year after that’s—Armies of the United States: 

A Gentleman’s Agreement. 

In a democracy no word is more abused than the word gentleman, nor is it more maligned at 
times, pooh-poohed or less understood. 

The word can be defined in many ways and is. Sometimes it is confused with manners. “He 
has the manners of a gentleman.” But there is an instinctive realization that this is inadequate 
because we have coined the phrase, “One of God's gentlemen,” to define the rough diamond 
of no particular manners or breeding who still has within him that inner spark of something 
that makes the gentleman. Sometimes arrogantly you run across the old feudal definition, “A 
gentleman's son.” That definition will satisfy the College of Heralds but precious little else. 
Ladies have a habit of assuming that the word comes from the word gentle and, hence, invari- 
ably confuse the whole business with the moral issue. So, once and for all, let’s settle it. 

The word comes from gens which is Latin for people. And a gentleman, therefore, regard: 
less of his manners, morals, clothing, breeding, conduct or previous condition of servitude, is 4 
man—not of, necessarily, but a man for the people. 


























































How adequately that now fits the phrase, “An of 
er and a gentleman,” and how thoroughly it ex- 
ins why that expression has lasted through the 
ilitary ages despite facetious attempts to tack, “by 
t of Congress,” or “temporary” onto it. 

Che first concern of the officer, and especially of 
this lieutenant, is for his “people’—his men. If he 
fails in that, he fails in everything and becomes 
nothing more than a travesty in uniform, a figure at 
costume ball, a mountebank at a lodge meeting. 
a4 [he lieutenant knows his men as soon as he pos 
4 sibly can. Their capabilities and individual limita 
tions. Their temperaments and even the outside 
worries that militate against their working efliciently. 


the 
and 


He 


r He solves these outside problems for them when he 
ice 


can, by advice, by investigation, by solution through 
welfare agencies, if necessary and possible. 
He is vitally concerned with the continued high 


ng. 
had 


| in- ' wa: 
morale of his men. Their sleeping arrangements 


under all conditions of garrison or campaign. Their 
food. Their health. Their recreation. Their punish 
ment. Their rewards. Their training. 

He is more concerned that they do not die in com 
bat through their own ignorance or his ignorance, or 


le of 
res 
tant, 
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carelessness in failing to instruct them adequately 
and continually—so that he can lead them intelli: 
gently in all conditions of combat that may arise. 

A dead soldier who has given his life because of 
the failure of his officer is a dreadful sight and a 
crime before God. Like all dead soldiers, he was tired 
before he died, hungry undoubtedly, dirty, wet and 
possibly frightened to his soul. And there he lies— 
dead needlessly, on top of all that—never again to see 
is homeland. Don’t be the officer who failed to in 
struct him properly—who failed to lead him well! 
*" Burn the midnight oil, lieutenant, that you may not 
Be in later years, look at your hands and find his blood 
‘red upon them! 
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Now then, as a part of his contract with his President, his government and through it w::h 
the entire people of the United States—and perhaps as a compensation for this deep, all-p.r- 
vading obligation to his own “people,” his men—the lieutenant has certain privileges. 

If you will examine those privileges, you will see that they are given for well-defined reasons 

to free him from certain details of his own living, to isolate him, to a small degree, for thirk- 
ing and studying and to erect around him a modest individual niche and a low pedestal from 
which to exercise the dignity of his function of command. 

And yet with all this, the green lieutenant has been the butt of the military joke since the be- 
ginning of time, and in many cases rightfully so; but the lieutenant of today’s Army of the United 
States is a shavetail of a different color in many respects—or should be. 

Because, very shortly, he will enter combat—at the head of his men, and his worth will be 
weighed once and for all time, in terms of the eternal values of life and death. 

Where does this lieutenant of today come from? 

In comparatively small quantities, he still comes from West Point—where four arduous con- 
fining years have prepared him for his blooding. In larger quantities he comes from civilian col- 
leges all over the country, where a less confining and less thorough four years of ROTC work 
have given him a barely adequate grounding in the fundamentals of his job. He comes from 
“tin” colleges in small numbers and even from “tin” preparatory schools, (as young as eighteen 
in some cases), where his application to military life and study for four or five years lets him 
compare favorably in education and military background with the West Pointer. And he comes 
from OCS, where his background may be anything from comparatively long-service regular 
noncom to a short-service selectee. He has all variety of education from merely high school, 
through college to two or more degrees—and all variety of previous jobs. His age is from eight 
een to thirty-five for service with combat troops, but his average age is about twenty-six. 

He has, however, one thing in common when he serves with combat troops. He will lead those 
troops personally into action and on his shoulders will rest the fate of the United States! And he 
will be successful in serving the future of the United States only in so far as he is successful in 
securing the present welfare, in all things, of his men—as an “officer and a man for his people.” 

No other job is left for him—no excuse can be offered for not doing this job. On the 7th of 
December, 1941, when the first Japanese bomb hit Hickam Field, the past, the present and th: 
future of the United States stood still just as if a film had stopped in a projector. The worth o! 
the past lay solely in how much it could inspire, influence and activate men to face the daily, 
soul-searing grind of the present—on all fronts—that by facing it and forcing it to final hard 
won victory, a new future might unfold again. 

And that, lieutenant, is the story. 

What you wear on your collar or your shoulder is a part of the government and the destiny of 
the United States. It is not yours personally for any grace that is in you—but it is the insignia of 
the militant people, the fighting government of your country. It implies a “special trust and con 
fidence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity and abilities” that are in you. The stripes of your cot 
porals and of your sergeants, the bars of your captain and the stars of your general are also an in 
tegral part of the militant people and the fighting Government of this Country—all graduated 
plainly in terms of responsibilities, accountabilities and command functions of the ageless mili 
tary hierarchies of all armies. 

Look at that bar a moment as you peel off your sweaty shirt tonight. You're tired and maybe 
you can think of a hundred places you’d rather be, you have private worries—a wife, a git! 












mesickness, a younger brother who needs your guiding hand—a frightened old mother. You 


ca are fed up with the stupidities you have had to contend with today. You are firmly convinced 
a that that so-and-so, Major Dumbjohn, ought to be shot. You'll be double-tied if you'll keep on 
a © training men and then have them cadred away from you or sent to OCS. (You young fool, 
he ® you'll still be training in the midst of combat and this kind of expanding army where you lose 
R § your best men continually is the best training for combat, where all men are expendable 
a. \nd everyone else gets promoted but you. 

7" \ll right—look at the bar again, gold or silver, look at it in the light of your blacked out flash 
; 4 ® light or your desk lamp in cantonments—there it is still, like the Hound of Heaven you can’t 
oh escape! A part of the militant people—the fighting Government of the United States—and it’s 
hof fe onyour shirt. So take a relaxing drink if you think you need it—but not the twenty that will put 
1 «| ™ you on the town staggering before your men and the taxpayers—and sit down and think of your 


thirty or so men. Have you given them that added something that is required of a military gentle 
man? Are you prepared for tomorrow, for next week, for combat? Will some of them die be 
cause vou are not? 


Reach then, to your bookshelf, with the young hand that is still clean of their blood, and take 
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own that Field Manual for a few brief moments before you sleep, because you won't be a lieu 
ny of fee tenant forever—not in this Army. Next month, next spring you'll be a captain. By fall, you'll be 
najor, perhaps, and before the last shot is fired you may be throwing armies around. But you 

't be any of it or do any of it unless you fortify your professional knowledge, and your inner 
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rit, now and always against that dark night when your decisions will be right or wrong in 
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terms of hot, red blood—unless you spread your knowledge everywhere you go—so that those 
ho are privates and corporals and sergeants under you today may be tomorrow’s lieutenants 


But whether you face your job now, while there is yet time, or whether you scotch it—whether 


Bee ed 3 pene" 


i realize the worth of this advice or dismiss it as the old mullarkey, remember just one thing 
i, a * repared or not, worthv or not, competent or not, when the time comes 
Chis platoon will. . . 


” 


ind tor better or for worse before the inexorable gods ot battle vou ll le ad it, | ieutenant! 








New Guinea 


[he march had been hot. There seemed to be no air 
at all in the jungle. 


their packs. 


Some men had sweat clear through 
A welcomed order to halt. But, hell! An 
order to set up the mortars. So the weary mortar men 
went to work. The captain of D C mpany was as tired 
as he could be But he 
went out to see that the order was carried out and that 
the mortar part of his unit was functioning. The set-up 
at the guns looked fine in a short time. 

But at the OP, the OP Sergeant had “selected” a poor 
OP. He couldn’t observe anything from it. He couldn't 
see over thirty feet in any direction. 


“as tired as any man in his outfit. 


The sergeant had 
decided to take a chance that there wouldn't be any 
action this time. 
So the skipper, a leader, relieved him on the spot. 
That evening, the sergeant was brought before the 
regimental commander. 
“T am tired, sir,” 
“I am too,” 


the sergeant said. 
replied the colonel. “You are busted. 


Take him out and let him dig some latrines.” 
New Guinea 


My battalion caught two companies of Japs in a ra- 
vine. We came up on their flank. I put all the mor- 


tars in the battalion down on those Japs and you ou: 
to have heard them squeal! They don’t like to die 
more than anybody else. 

We were brand new in action, and from those mir 
ographed poop-sheets we had been receiving, wh 
tell what a hell of a fighter the Jap soldier is, we w: 
unprepared for the Jap’s panic. He is usually a h 
fighter. When I got a chance to assemble my battali 
I reminded my men how they had seen the Japs 
when they were caught in that ravine. I wanted 
show them that the Jap soldier isn’t as good as he \ 
cracked up to be. 


North Africa 


The chaplain didn’t show up—and it was Christn 
Day. 

Rather than have the formation turn out to be a fr 
the battalion commander read to his battalion: 

The President's message. 

The message from the Chief of Staff. 

Then he led his battalion in the 23d Psalm. 

He led his battalion in the Lord’s Prayer. 

He gave a short talk on leadership, and then d 
missed his battalion. 

New Guinea 

The battalion moved up the coast within twenty 
miles of the Japs. 

The going had been tough—real tough—through the 
rugged New Guinea swampy, coastal jungle. If the 
battalion moved away from the ocean to get out of the 
swamps, it struck a jungle-covered mountain rangé 
which paralleled the coast. An order came to halt and 
wait for additional troops. 

The battalion commander didn’t just let his battal 
sit and rest. He ordered out patrols to discover routes 
to the front, and to the flanks, and over the mountains 

-to be ready—just in case the Japs landed behind th: 
battalion—as they had done on the coast of Malaya 


Guadalcanal 

The outpost was being relieved. The new relief hac 
just come up. The sergeant in charge of the sent) 
squad said to one of his men, “Johnston, go get that Jap 
knee-mortar we captured yesterday. I want to show it 
to the new sergeant. 

Johnston disappeared, and in a few moments 
turned and said to his sergeant, “It’s all packed up.” _ 

The sergeant transfixed him with a beady eye, am 
said, with measured emphasis, “Johnston, go get | 
Jap knee-mortar we captured yesterday. I want to 
it to the new sergeant!” 
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uadalcanal 


The best fighter we have around here is that pla- 
n sergeant standing right over there. He loves the 
ins of his platoon. Now, when you go back and tell 
s to someone in a he -adquarters office, or when some- 
reads your notes in a classroom, they will think 
mething is screwy. But I am telling | you, sir, the fact 
hat this sergeant loves these guns in the platoon and 
nows personally that each one of them receives the 
re it ought to get, and that each one is functioning 
rfectly, is worth more than I can say. I believe all 
d fighters love their guns.” 


New Guinea 

Ihe Japs were expected shortly. An officer asked the 
man at a machine-gun emplacement, “What 

nge to that point?” 

Don’t know, sir.” 

“Do you know any ranges at all?” 

“No, sir.’ 

‘Do we have any guns on the other side of this little 
b 1v> 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, how are you going to keep from firing on our 
own guns if there are any over there?” 

I don’t know, sir. Me and my buddy discussed that 
question many times. But you see that little creek that 
comes in over there? Well, that’s the end of our sector 
We are not concerned with the other shore of it. If the 
fight starts in this bay, me and my buddy decided that 
the best thing to do is to let guns of the outfit over on 
the other shore—if there are any there—open up first, 
so that we Il see where they are, 

nto them.’ 


is the 


and so we won't fire 


If you were the company commander, and found 
uch a condition, what would you do? 


New Guinea 


| decided when we were in training in the United 
States, that I would have the cooks of my company train 
as fighters. I got a terrible kick on this from the cooks 
ind the mess officers. I got about thirty alibis and I had 
tough job doing it. But now that we are eating out of 
th C ration can, and are against the enemy, I am very 


| the cooks can fight.” 


New Guinea 

No, sir, I don’t have any patrols out. We got an 
outpost out there, sir, but those last eight miles just 
p ped’ everybody.” [Famous last words! ] 

Yes, sir, we have some patrols out. I got to the point 





im this country where I just han eto know u hat is on the 
other side of the next crest.” 


North Africa 


“Thank you very much for the compliment, 
glad the company did so good during the ne over 

“Betore we sailed, I got a copy of the rules for life on 
shipboard. I went over these with the men, and at 
another meeting, I explained to the noncoms that the 
safety of this ship depended upon our observance of th 
rules, such as no smoking in certain parts of the ship, 
no lights on deck after dark, and so forth. 

“I'm glad you liked the way they acted, sir, 
tell the company! 


I am 


and I'll 


New Guinea 

“I used to be under an old-timer by the name of Se: 
geant ‘Pop’ Swartwood. boy at the time, and I 
used to listen to this old-timer tell me yarns about when 
he fought the Indians and of his service in the Philip 
pines. One thing he used to harp on is, ‘you can’t know 
what to do if you don’t know what is going on.’ 

“So I have those men up the tree there who are in a 
position to keep me informed as to what is going on out 
there in the bay.” 


I was a 
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PART ONE 


The Chinese, a people who invented gunpowder 
and the compass were also the first to develop a tech 
nique of unarmed combat. Chinese monks, to prot 
themselves against robber bands and nomad tribes, art 
said to have originated and developed man’s first syst 
of unarmed defense and offense. It was a system which 
has remained basically unchanged. 

The Japanese, soon after the twelfth century, be 
came interested in this type of combat and, adopting 
Chinese ideas, began the development of their famous 
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1—A knee kick to the crotch throws the body forward for 
a heel-of-the-hand blow to the jaw. 2—A heel-of-the- 
hand jab to the jaw plus the trip is effective. 3—The 
kick at the side of the knee will cause a fracture of 
dislocation. 4—A kick to the back of the knee will 
throw a man off balance, causing him to topple ! k- 
wards. 
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itsu technique. They gave to jiu-jitsu a mythological 
ckground and developed a form of religion based on 
the application of its principles. Before 1900 many 
variations of jiu-jitsu were taught. 
ned Kano established a school for the purpose of 
ying and applying this method of unarmed combat. 
new system was called judo. At present judo, which 
been given an aura of mysticism, 
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\ is used in body 
ing to develop an offensive spirit. It is a part of 
e Jap soldier's basic training. 
in the early 1920s a branch of the group using judo 
established itself in New York City and spread through 
e larger cities in the United States. It was prac 
principally by Orientals and did not gain much 


p rity among Americans because, as in all things 
UO tal, it involved a tedious amount of practice and a 
wT iC al of patience. In later years, certain instructors 


schools and sought we althy young men as pupils. 


Then a professor 
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[he pupil was told that he was be ing introduced to an 
age-old secret method of combat, which had come down 
through centuries ol Japanese history, and he was then 
initiated into some of its basic fundamentals. As time 
went on and he grew more int rested, he was told th it 
tor an holds and 


tric ks 


Between the last war and the present, a number of 


additional sum he could learn more 
lt Was a lucrative rac ket 


books were written by experts in judo, jiu-jitsu, and un 
armed combat technique. Al] ol them have stressed de 
tense as the II sole purpose. Indeed, the new Army Fie Id 
Manual! on this type of combat, dated June 30, 1942, 
1S called l/narmed Defense for the Ame rican Soldier. 
Instruction given in the past to police and other law en 
forcement men have all stressed self defense and 


straint as the background of unarmed combat 
Throughout the country today numerous articles are 


. ? 
being written for publication In magazines and new 











The kick to the front of the knee should 
be delivered with full force either directly 
to the knee cap or a few inches below ict. 


papers, and illustrations are being printed in the roto 
gravure sections of leading dailies of so-called “rough 
stuff” and underhand tactics. Throughout our armed 
forces various schools of instruction and courses are 
being given by individuals who are qualified along orth- 
odo ines and in many cases have had experience in 
ordinary police or other restraining types of manhan- 
dling. But no one has yet outlined a uniform system of 
instruction or a constructive training for un- 
armed fighting with the grandstand and nonpractical 
methods eliminated. Moreover the Army needs a man 
ual on “Unarmed Offense” as well as one on unarmed 
All unarmed combat should be taught on the 
theory that it is useful to a man only after he has lost 
his weapons. 


course 


defense. 


The knife is the ideal weapon for close work. Its use 
should be encouraged and adopted by all units of our 
armed forces because of its deadly and silent effective- 
ness, the confidence it gives a man skilled in its use, 
and the psychological effect of a bright blade upon an 
opponent. 

Much of the close combat being taught our troops 
today is ineffective and impractical. This is because we 
do not teach a system that is simple, one that a man 

can execute with great speed and practice intensively 
until he instinctively reacts with the few blows, kicks 





and releases that are necessary. Then too, many of t! 
tricks taught our men are neither practical from t! 
standpoint of their quickness of application, nor feasil 
es a means of finishing an opponent permanently. Th 
are useful only as a means of restraint. Too many 
structors teach a system that implies that an oppon¢ 
will remain completely passive, enabling the student 
apply any hold. 

You can’t engage in unarmed combat without getti 
hurt. That is true despite the popular impression t! 
such methods of combat provide fool-proof ways of si 
duing an opponent without personal risk. 

A man in combat for his life quickly reverts to t 
animal. He may be lucid when he begins and if 
trained he will automatically plan his offense. But af 
a few seconds, and especiz ally after he has been hit hard 
and hurt by his opponent, his combat becomes instin 
tive. For that reason a simple type of instruction with 
a great deal of emphasis on the few elementary meth 
ods which can be easily and instinctively used is neces 
sary. The trimmings are soon forgotten in a hand-to 
hand encounter for life or death. 

Although the style of fighting which involves kick 
ing a man when he is down, gouging out his eyes, and 
kicking him in the testicles does not appeal to the 
average American, we must forget the Marquis o! 
Queensberry and his often-violated rules of sportsman 
tthe combat when dealing with our Jap and Nazi en 
mies. 

Ruthlessness is what we seek. It is best defined by two 
words: speed and brutality. In this type of fighting it 
does not matter much what is done so long as it is done 
fast and energetically. Surprise and speed are the two 
elements of success. This applies as much to the indi 
vidual as it does to the strategy of armies. Attack is al 
ways the aim and it should be carried out so that each 
blow is the means to, or ends in a fatality. Each attach 
is also a defense. 

Books on this subject illustrate many effective re 
leases from grips around the waist, under the arms, and 
other encumbering holds. But their proponents have all 
lost sight of the fact that although these holds and re 
leases are effective in the isolated cases of a few highly 
trained and experienced men, no one but an absolute 
fool would ever allow a man to apply them while his 
arms were free and his own animal fighting instincts 
were aroused. 

Unarmed combat training teaches a man to fight and 
kill without the use of Gecarms. knives, or other lethal 
weapons. It is for use only when these weapons have 
been lost—and they never ‘should be—or when the use 
of firearms is undesirable for fear of raising an alarm 

All of us have been taught the rudiments of boxing 
under the Queensberry rules. These rules list the prin- 
cipal targets which the boxer is not trained to defend 
It is a foul blow to hit them. But we are at war. Ou! 
aim is to kill our enemies as quickly as possible. We 
have to forget every one of these rules and use the so 

called foul methods. In this way you can kill qui: kly 
You can hit your opponent where he is weakest. Since 














rses of instruction of this type are to teach us to 
the practice and methods are dangerous and we 
have the right kind of instruction and super- 
mn. 
[he principles of unarmed combat are largely those 
judo, various other styles of wrestling, boxing, 
nese boxing and self-defense devices , and rough- 
tumb le tactics. | he importance of this type of com 
+ is not alone in the offensive skill its students ac- 
, but also in the fact that any man, regardless of 
or physique, once well trained has a supreme self- 
fidence in himself and his fighting ability. It is a 
f-confidence that cannot be achieved in any other 
A book on unarmed combat, no matter how well 
strated or clearly explained, will not develop 
ined fighter. 
[t takes actual demonstrations by an instructor and 
pervised practice with other students. It is best to 
ir off smaller men with much larger men in practice. 
That is the only way in which a small man can gain 
nfidence in his fighting ability, because no matter 
how many times he sees these offensive techniques 
lemonstrated by larger men, he will never have con 
fidence in their use for himself. He will always sub- 
consciously feel that “that’s all right for those big guys, 
but how about mer ?” 
Any hold should be regarded as a means of getting 
a man into a position where it will be easier to kill him, 
and not as a means to keep him captive. The whole idea 
of releasing yourself from a hold or in applying one is 
enable you to kill. Breaking a hold is the beginning 
the attack. This same emphasis should be placed 
on all disarming techniques. 
One of the basic fundamentals of unarmed body 
combat which must be firmly ingrained in a pupil from 
the very start is body balance. The man whose body is 
not perfectly balanced cannot utilize his whole stre ngth. 
And his lack of balance will be used against him by his 
opponent. The use of balance, as well as the use of the 
opponent's weight and strength when he is unbalanced, 
is one of the basic fundamentals of jiu-jitsu. Body bal- 
ance is easy. It depends entirely on the position of feet. 
If you keep } your feet the same distance apart as the 
width of the shoulders, you'll have balance. Conse- 
quently, your feet must never be stretched wide apart 
or placed close together. It is best to keep your knees 
slightly bent and your arms hanging loosely at the 
sides. 
In vital combat the condition of physical balance can 
only be sustained by keeping mental balance. The first 
thing to do on the offensive is to weaken your oppon- 


ent’s balance mentally and physically. Anything you 
can do to shake his mental processes may be the deciding 
factor. Yells, screams, grimaces, groans, and so on, are 
il! important. 


\ push or pull applied to his shoulders or other part 
of his ig weakens and breaks your opponent's body 
. Once off balance, he can’t use his offensive 
povers or his strength to any great extent. For this 
reason a man who attacks first and throws his opponent 
































Follow up the kick to the front of the knee by letting the 
foot slide down the shin to the top of the enemy’s foot 
and then crush the small bones by stepping hard on them. 


off balance has a decided advantage, regardless of dif 
ference in size and weight. In this type of combat we 
have to hit, chop, thrust, poke, or kick vital points of 
the opponent with the fist, the elbow, the knee, the toe 
or heel, and the edge or palm of the hand. 

All types of hand to hand combat which demand set 
positions for the attacker and his opponent are useless 
when you find yourself in actual combat. The solution 
for those who have been students of this type of fighting 
is months and years of pre actice so that they react in 
stinctively to the set positions of their opponent. For 
those without experience a type of combat which does 
not depe nd upon any certain stance or position to get 
results must be taught. We must learn “where” and 

“how” to hit, from all positions. To acquire skill 
striking, poking, and kicking takes intensive practice 
with the aid of dummies in a few basic holds and blows 
dealing with the edge of the hand, chin jab, and kicks. 
All of them can easily be mastered by any man regard 
less of his size or strength. Some of the releases and 
offensive tactics will certainly not be as easy for a small 
man as for a larger man. With few exceptions, every 
thing in this article is a tried and tested means of attack 
and was selected because it belongs to a simple, deadly 
system of fighting. 

" A man’s body is made up of many parts. Some are 








When your opponent is down kick him 
in the ribs with the heel of your shoe. 


soft, some are hard, some bend, and some do not; in 
some places nerves are near the surface. The following 
are a few of the points of a man’s anatomy most vul 
nerable to attack. 

The crotch. 
and sensitive part of a man’s body. A foot or hand blow 
delivered in the crotch will knock the strongest man 
senseless or disable him to the point where he is easily 


The testicles are the most vulnerable 


finished off by a much weaker man. The strongest holds 
can be broken at any time by grasping an opponent's 
testicles and pulling and twisting them. 

Che chin. The time-honored American punch to the 
jaw is hard to beat. Delivered by a skilled boxer it puts 
| he force of the blow on 
the point of the chin causes a concussion that results in 
the knockout. The same thing can be obtained by a 
blow from the heel of the hand. This blow packs a 


a man down for the count. 


terrific wallop, and is much easier for the inexperienced 
to deliver. Further, 
prise, and can be used for shorter starting distance. 
[he windpipe. A blow with the edge of the hand 
across the edge of the windpipe causes temporary if not 
permanent blackout. The blow has the same effect as 
the crushing of a piece of copper tubing with a sharp- 
edged instrument. Blows on the side of the throat and 
on the large cords at the back of the neck will cause 
dislocation, concussion, and very often a break. Very 


it has more of an element of sur- 


















































few bodies can stand up to edge-ot-the-hand blows , 
these spots, the only exceptions being those perso: 
Ww ho he ive exceptionally well muscled necks; wrestle: 
lor ex: imple. The effects of a blow on the windpipe c 
be easily demonstrated by having someone place |} 
thumb in the small hollow at the base of your thr 
and press gently. 

The bridge of the nose. An edge-of-the-hand b!| 
at the point gl Wace the nose joins the bony structure 
the brow causes a crushing of the most fr agile part 
the bony structure and brings unconsciousness and p 
sible death from cerebral hemorrhs ge. 

Che kidneys and small of the back. Any physiol 
book will tell you that the main muscle cords and net 
of the body branch out from the base of the spine 
| 


point close to the surface. In this area, a sharp sudd 


blow has a great stunning effect. The entire sect 
across the back about six inches above the base of | 
spine, including the right and left kidneys, is sensit 
to this form of attack. 

End of the spine. A blow with the edge of the han 
on the end of the spinal column will often result in un 
consciousness especially if an individual is stooping 
\lthough it is not always certain, it is often easy 


to give this blow when locked in combat and grappling 


over. 


with an opponent. 

The nose. A blow with the edge of the hand directed 
underneath the nose in an upward direction toward the 
forehead causes a crushing of the frontal bones, un 
consciousness, and cerebral hemorrhage. 

The navel and solar plexus. One inch below the 
navel is another vulnerable spot which, if hit by a 
finger jab or other sharp blow, will cause unconscious 
ness. However, it is not easy to find this spot. It must 
not be confused with a blow to the solar plexus which 
is delivered above the navel in and up under the rib 
structure. 

The knees. Because of their hinge type of structure 
the knees are particularly susceptible to hard blows, 
especially those struck by the feet. If we kick a man 
from behind on the back of his knee, he will fold up, 
be off balance, and may be polished off that much 
Blows or kicks delivered directly at the knee: ip 
from the front, or directly from the right or left side of 
the knee when the leg is straight, will cause 
Even light blows delivered i in this manner cause a 


\thletes call si 


taster. 
a bre ak 


dislocation of tendons and cartilage. 
“football knee.” 
The 


and the wrist. 


injuries 
The arms. arm has three joints: the orn 
the elbow, Nature made them to bend 
one way only. If you force them in the opposite dit 
tion of the hinge they will either break or cause yout 
man to go dow n. 
The best blows using the hands are delivered \ 
the fist or the heel of the hand or the edge of the h r 
Blows struck with the fist Cuppercut, haymaker, b 
are most effective when the user has had considerable 
experience in boxing and its allied sports. It will take 
up to six months to learn to deliver a positive knockout 
blow with either fist. 












































[he heel-of-the-hand blow to the jaw is the simplest 
| most effective of all blows of this type and when 
ed in conjunction with a kick to the testicles, which 
ses the opponent to bend forward, will often result 
, neck fracture. The beauty of this blow is its sim- 
ty. In applying the fist-blow technique, a man not 
d to using his fists may easily break a finger or cause 
lislocation or cut himself on his opponent's bony 
ial structure. 
\ kick delivered toe foremost and aimed at a narrow 
get is not accurate enough, particularly when the 
oht est move on an opponent’ Ss part will cause you to 
ss and leave you off balance and wide open for his 
cali ition. By kicking with either the inside or outside 
foot you get a striking surface the length of the 
[ pa heel to toe. When properly delivered, it does 
t leave you unbalanced in case of a miss or a near 
ss. The kick should be delivered from the front di 
tly to or a few inches below the kneecap. If your op 
after this kick, let your foot 
rape on down, putting your weight at the finish across 
he top of his foot. T his has the effect of bruising his 
nder shinbones and crushing the small bones at the 
val his arch which are tender and unprotected. 
Tf this blow is delivered prope tly, your enemy’s knee 
vill go out, or if his knee is in a slightly flexed position, 
getting the full benefit of a blow against its hinge, 
s foot will be crushed and rendered completely use 
less by the follow-up down the shin. The effect is to 
use the Jap or Nazi to topple to the ground, leav 
g him open for an easy kick to the rib area or temple, 
r he is down. The same kicking blow delivered 
oainst the knee from the side has the same effect as 
one from the front. At any time a kick on the shins will 
cause the strongest man to lurch forward and stick out 
his chin leaving him open for a chin jab or uppercut. A 
kick to the knee at the outset of the fight will usually 
vn your man before he has had a chance to even 


nent stays on his feet 


get his hands on you. 

Rey get the idea Cif you have it, get rid of it now) 
these elementary techniques will bring you un 
ithed through all types of unarmed combat. Your 
main purpose “always is to inflict as much damage as 
quick as you can and at the same time to get less than 
you give. Two good rules in combat of this type are: 
Keep your opponent at arm’s length; (2) Never go 
the ground with your opponent bec ‘ause this means 
ting “close to him, and being close, you will not have 
m to see what he is up to or to work yourself. You 
uld know how to fall, but to do this properly takes 
nany hours of practice. And since there is much differ- 
between falling on mats and falling on aneven 
ky ground, concentrate on staying on your feet. 

et this one thing be said, however. If you do hit the 
und, never stop moving. Begin rolling and get into 
sition whereby you can easily get up again. It isn’t 
ssary for you to follow your opponent to the ground 
you have placed him there. Your feet are the 
ions by which you can finish him. Remember that 
u once get to the ground yourself, and don’t move, 








The point of the toe delivered with force 
to the temple will finish off your enemy. 


you are vulnerable to attack from your enemy's feet 
. It must 
be delivered up and under the chin with the heel of 


The 


more directly underne: ith it iS, the more power it will 


The chin jab is an extremely effective blow 
the palm, fingers extended to give palm rigidity. 


pack. It is executed with a bent elbow and a great deal 
ol the body force in an upward direction The farther 
forward the chin juts at the time of the blow, 
devastating will be the result. If 


the more 
a knee thrust to the 
testicles or groin is used in connection with a chin jab, 
the body will automatically bend forward, leaving a per 
fect set-up for this particular blow. It results in uncon 
sciousness and possible neck fracture if delivered with 
enough force. 

The arm or hand does not have to be drawn back to 
deliver the blow, but can be hanging at the side, fingers 
hooked in belt, hand resting on a lapel, or in any other 
ordinary position. An average man can cause a knock 
out with only six inches of traveling distance from the 
start of the blow to the point of impact. The element 
of surprise is most ust ful in close quarters where time, 
space, Or circumstances do not allow the hand and arm 
to be withdrawn for a long haymaker. You can fracture 
your opponent's neck by grasping his belt with the left 
hand and jerking him forward at the moment of im 
pact with your right. It is also possib le to use the fingers 
of the striking hand to jab him in the eyes after the b low. 








Fighting Our Comrades and Allies 


Hatred of the enemy makes sense. 

The Army is organized throughout for one single 
purpose—fighting. Soldiers must be fighting men with 
a fighting spirit. 

But many of the acts of aggression indulged in too 
often by soldiers are useless to the war effort and actu- 
ally dangerous to the Army. 

When competition between companies or regiments 
turns into bitter rivalry, when soldiers in town for Sat- 
urday night pick quarrels with each other or with the 
townspeople, when race prejudices are permitted to 
develop within a camp, or when officers stoop to pro- 
fessional jealousy, the harmful results can be as bad 
as those dealt out by the enemy. 

Such conditions make rifts in the solidarity essential 
to fighting morale; they cause a deterioration of dis- 
cipline, produce a state of anxiety and insecurity among 
the troops; and, worst of all, they actually drain off in 
ineffective petty squabbles the fighting energy, every 
ounce of which is needed to bring victory. 

The thoughtful leader, knowing that no group or 
nation can long survive if it is torn by internal strife or 
dissension with its allies, is seriously disturbed by any 
tendency toward personal or factional friction within 
his command. He well knows that victory can come 
only if the whole group puts all its efforts into a unified 
codperative battle against the common enemy. 

Single incidents are difficult to trace to their causes, 
but wherever there is an outbreak of private fights and 
disorderly conduct either in camp or off the post, the 
trouble can usually be traced to a focus of infection. 
There is sure to be some agent from which the discord 
is spreading, just as typhoid can be spread from a carrier. 

There may be a trouble maker among the men. Such 
a person may be the sort of mental or moral misfit 
known to medical officers as a psychopathic personality 
—a man who should never be allowed in the Army in 
the first place because he is never any good as a fighter 
and can demoralize an otherwise effective fighting unit. 

Or the men may have some legitimate grievance. 
The food may be unpalatable. Mails may be late. Op- 
portunities for relaxation too infrequent. In an organi- 
zation so strictly disciplined as the Army, men may not 





*This article and others to follow are parts of a forthcoming book, 
Psychology for the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a 
Subcommittee of the National Research Council to be published by 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL at an early date. 


always present their gripes to the leaders who could co: 
rect such conditions. Instead they may become grouchy 
irritable, and short tempered with each other. 

Most serious of all the causes for an epidemic of dis- 
sension is the bad leader. When, as sometimes happens 
in any organization as huge as an army, men have 
placed over them a man they do not trust, one who loves 
to show his authority and “throw his rank around,” or 
an unreasonable martinet, the whole outfit will be 
filled with resentment. Since it is impossible to show 
this antagonism to the officer who is at fault, the troops 
go around with chips on their shoulders daring each 
other to knock them off. 

The only way to wipe out such an infection of dis- 
sension is to track down and remove the cause. If men 
believe they have a grievance, even if the complaint is 
unjustified, they should be permitted to tell their 
troubles to someone in authority. If an officer gives 
them a patient hearing, investigates conditions with a 
fair and open mind and explains his findings to the 
men, they will usually be satisfied even in cases where 
it is impossible to do much to correct the objectionable 
state of affairs. Just telling their troubles to a willing 
listener serves to get things “off their chests.” And in 
cases where the men make constructive suggestions for 
correcting conditions, they will take a pride in the or 
ganization that they never had before. 

These are the reasons why for many years in our 
Army any officer or soldier has been free to tell a griev- 
ance to the inspector general sent periodically to each 
place where there are troops. 

Just as a child can be taught that saying “please” 
will get more favors from his parents than will kicking 
and screaming, so an adult can be taught that a cour 
teous request meets with more favor and success than 
does sulking or griping. 

This is the best way to reduce wasteful aggressive 
ness—by rewarding coéperativeness and courtesy and 
constructive suggestions. 

Incidentally (but importantly) this method of deal 
ing with disaffection cheats the fifth columnist and 
saboteur who may lurk in camp. It is much safer for 
the Army that men should pour their gripes into the 
ears of an officer than that they should spill them in 2 
beer joint in town or in a place where outsiders an 
listen. 
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Another method of handling dissension and overt 

sression is by punishment. This is the chosen method 

dictatorships and autocratic organizations generally. 

.e method is commonly used even in America, and 

st children have to learn that, when they feel ag- 

ssive, punishment is not far away. As a result, 
nericans are, on the whole, relatively unaggressive 
far as physical actions are concerned. 

Quarrels and word battles are another matter, how- 

These are not so severely punished in American 
hildren. Consequently adult Americans are behaving 
rmally when they give vent to their annoyance at 

e many frustrations of strict discipline by grouching, 
ckering, yelling insults, swearing, and bawling one 

\other out. 

[hese things are not generally considered anything 
o worry about. It is just the American way of letting 
ff steam. It may actually get resentments “off the 
hest,” so that the group can build up a strong feeling 
f united action impossible when some continue to 
nurse grievances. 

From the standpoint of the superior officer, it is much 

more desirable to control dissension by rewarding co 
perative behavior than by punishing unruly acts. It 
takes more forethought, but when a man is induced to 
talk over his complaints in a codperative and construc- 
tive manner, the cause of the difficulty is often re- 
moved. 

On the other hand, when he is punished, he may be 
prevented from giving expression to his anger, and the 
inger—far from being dispelled—is increased. 

Suppose a man who is expecting a Sunday of free- 
dom is put on KP duty instead. This is one cause for 
annoyance. But if he is accustomed to grouch about 
such disappointments, and this time his “bellyaching” 
meets with a gruff rebuke, he is given a new cause for 
feeling sour. He may shut up and go about his duties 
in an orderly way, but the double frustration may make 
him seethe inwardly. 

If there should be a chain of such restraints and re- 
strictions, the later consequences of the bottling up of 
his feelings may be serious. Especially if he takes a 
drink too many, he may beat somebody up. 

Sometimes the soldier’s troubles cannot be attributed 
to any one person. They are due to the conditions of 
war or of Army life, and conditions at home may con- 

ribute. An ambitious and energetic man may find him- 
se lf so wound up in red tape that he can not do a good 

An organization may be all set to go forward to an 
bjective, but is hindered by failure of supplies, by 
shortages, by weather. No one is to blame. 


But it is well nigh intolerable to be angry without 


having someone to be angry at. A man who is thus held 
back and interfered with is eager to find some person or 

group of people who can be blamed for the miser- 
able state of affairs. This natural need for someone to 
ne and punish when things go wrong—responsible 
for much race and religious prejudice—is also the cause 


b] 


for most quarrels that grow up between allies and be 
tween one branch of the service and another. 

Since it is such a natural need, it has been seized 
upon by our enemies and capitalized to the utmost. 
Hitler could count it his most important campaign if 
he could succeed in turning the American’s natural re- 
sentment at being required to change his way of life, 
and at being deprived of members of his family and 
things dear to him, into resentment against the labor 
organizations, the farmers, the manufacturers, or some 
other national group. 

Axis propagandists are constantly striving to make 
the soldiers of the United Nations forget their fight 
against the foe in disputes—British against American, 
Indian against British, Army against Navy, Whites 
against the Blacks or Browns, Christian against Jew. 

An occasional individual in any large group appears 
to contradict all the rules about how aggression is 
built up. He will turn nasty when he is treated with 
kindness, and become very ‘docile under punishment 
or frustration. He is excessively polite and coédperative 
so long as he is kept in a subordinate position, but when 
he is put in command of other men he becomes tyran 
nical and overbearing. 

A superior officer who has these characteristics will 
not treat with sternness a subordinate who rebels 
against his show of authority. Instead he meets such 
insubordination by becoming very pleasant or even 
propitiatory. 

Such peculiar behavior is often the result of too 
severe punishment of self-assertion or aggressiveness in 
childhood. This man is carrying around his own 
grouches and resentments bottled up inside him. He is 
deeply anxious to punish and hurt other people. But 
as long as he is faced with the threat of punishment 
himself, he retains his childhood fear of showing his 
feelings. As soon as other people treat him decently, 
and appear no longer like a threat to him, then his 
meanness lashes out. 

People who have this curious reversal of the normal 
reaction to other people’s kindness or aggressiveness 
often like to boast that they are “tough” or “hard,” and 
that they ‘ Tespect a man who will stand up to them.” 
This boast is an explanation that fools many or . 
even including the explainer himself. Actually, the “re 
spect” they claim to feel is nothing but an rt ra 
fear—a secret fear that the rebellious subordinate will 
punish them. 

Such men make poor leaders. ‘They are unable to 
maintain discipline. They make their subordinates 
angry and uncoéperative. They work best when alone. 

The good leader is not afraid of criticism from his 
subordinates. He will encourage it as a constructive 
and codperative way of eliminating causes for resent- 
ment and dissension. And he will use it himself in 
dealing with his subordinates. But the criticism should 
be constructive and directed at the true cause of the 
difficulty—not at some imagined evil or some harmless 
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and defenseless person or group. It should not be a 
means of “passing the buck.” 
Here are some rules for critics to keep in mind: 
(1) Stick to things that can be corrected; don’t criti- 
cize dead issues or unalterable situations. 
(2) Be specific: keep to concrete issues. Say w hat. 
(3) Limit the issue: don’t blame ‘ 


“the men” in general. Say whom. 


‘the brasshats” or 
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4) Suggest practical solutions to problems: do 


arouse emotion without suggesting what to do about 
Sav how. 


(5) Stick to facts: don’t swallow rumors, especia 
Axis-inspired rumors. 
6) Criticize subordinate leaders or privates for th 
acts and policies, for things done or not done, not 
their personalities. 


Mobs and Panic 


The Army must be prepared to deal with mobs and 
panics. Civilian crowds may hamper military operations; 
military units suddenly broken into a disorderly rout 
may spell the loss of a battle or a whole campaign. 

Native people, streaming with their belongings over 
the one road out of combat territory, are suddenly ma 
chine-gunned from enemy planes. The result may be 
panic, paralyzing military traffic. 

A weary crowd is waiting in a railroad station for 
transportation out of danger. Someone shouts 
bomb!” Result: a shrieking, wild mob. 

Service men are relaxing and drinking and dancing 
in precious off duty hours. Suddenly the hot breath of 
flame shoots along the paper decorations. What hap- 
pens? A wild dash for the exit and trampled bodies in 
the way. Panic. 


“Time 


Ordinarily mobs do not gather and orderly crowds do 
not turn into riotous mobs unless some situation arises 
for which their training and habits do not prepare them 
or unless some powerful emotion causes them to forget 
their training. 

Thus the men of an Army unit in combat can usually 
be counted upon to act as all their drill, discipline, and 
training have prepared them to act. They advance and 
retreat according to command. 

But even the best drilled unit and the most seasoned 
outfit is never absolutely proof against panic and rout. 
Surprise, a hasty or excited action on the part of a leader, 
an unexpected danger—sometimes just an imagined 
threat from the enemy—may throw good soldiers into 
most disgraceful flight. Then the carefully organized 
military unit becomes a mob. 

Mere numbers do not make a group of individuals 
into a crowd or a mob. A well-disciplined Army unit, no 

matter how large, while it is acting under orders, is 
never a mob, or even a crowd. 


Power OF THE Mos 


Because men in a crowd or a mob sometimes do un- 
reasonable things that even they cannot account for 
later, a great deal of nonsense has been said about the 
power of the mob—about the “mob mind,” about 
“crowd psychology.” Some men have the fear that 
when they become surrounded by a mob, they may lose 
their own ability to think and act indepe: ndently, that 
they may be seized by a mysterious insanity. 

Psy chologists know that this is not so. Men in a mob 


act just as much in keeping with their past training 
habits as they would if they were alone. 

But part of this training which men get from earliest 
childhood is to follow the example of other individuals 
and also to respond to their gestures, facial expressi: 
and tones of voice, as well as spoken words of othe: 

The drill sergeant often sees a demonstration of | 
power of command given by example. He is puttin ng 
recruits through the manual of arms and is followii 
the manual himself to show them what to do. If he now 
gives a command without executing it, some of the men 
may not obey it. They were in part following his ey 
ample, not his sole» alone. 

When a soldier misunderstands a command, he starts 
to execute it as he interpreted it. But suppose in the 
middle of a movement he becomes suddenly aware that 
the other men in the ranks are doing something ven 
different. Immediately he corrects his action to do what 
the others are doing. 

In the same way, the sight of a leader running o: 
galloping to the rear in combat area may start a whole 
company heading after him on the double. His example 

can become as much a command or order as his words 

When the leader is not present to give orders, or when 
a leader for any reason is no longer trusted, men follow 
the example of their comrades. Their minds may then 
take the sight of other men running, or the sight of 
other men throwing away their rifles, as an order. 

Mostly it’s a good thing that men naturally follow the 
example of others. It ‘aahes the world run mor 
smoothly. Yet the good principle has vicious results 
when mobs form or panic starts. 


Wuy Moss Form 


Mobs form because some one event or condition has 
brought people together and captured the attention of 
every person in the crowd. Usually the mob is angn 
about something and its angry excitement makes it 
ready for action. Panic based on fear is something els« 

A crowd which is excited and absorbed in looking at 
listening to, or talking about the same event, readils 
becomes a mob when some simple line of action is pro 
posed. It does not then take skill in leadership to sway 
a mob to action. Nor need the leader be possessed of any 
wisdom in the course of action proposed. All that he 
must have is an ability td get attention—as he may, if he 
is big, noisy, ugly or standing on a box. 
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sides a common focus of attention, emotion is 
cteristic of all mobs. Mobs act as a unit primarily 
use their members are all swayed by the same 
on. Thev all have similar attitudes, beliefs and 
es that underlie the emotion. 
nce a mob is driven by a powerful emotion, it is 
ssarily crazy to do something. It wants action. So 
ly takes a cry of “Lynch him!” or 
ob in motion. 
t. it is not often that the emotion which stirs a 
d to mob action is created on the spot. Sometimes 
driver of a car who has injured or killed a child is 
ked at once by men who were peaceful pede strians 
minutes earlier. Occasionally a thief is roughly 
ted by the crowd that captures him. But usually the 
, has been stirred long before by the news of some 
rible happening, like a murder or a rape, and it was 
news that led to the gathering of a crowd in the first 


“Burn it!” to set 


ce. 

\lob action involving soldiers sometimes begins in 

me drinking place. If a quarrel starts between indi- 
vidual soldiers of different friendly armies, or between a 

dier and a marine or sailor, it may readily spread to 

hers who happen to be on the spot. The lines will al 

st certainly be drawn on the basis of uniform, and the 
resulting free-for-all will have little to do with the 
justice of the original quarrel. 

It is the shared attitudes which form the basis for this 
kind of mob action. 

\fter a mob has been drawn together by shared 
inger Or fear and common attitudes . and with a com- 
mon object of attention, then it will almost inevitably 
follow the exemple of the one or several men who make 
the first move. 

Mostly, when you get into a crowd, you join it. You 
do just what other people do. You all stand looking at 
the parade, you all hurry along to the ball game, you 

ill cheer, boo, and clap together. So, in a crowd, the 
example of others is more powerful than under any 

other circumstances. It is easy to be different if you are 
one of three, hard to be different if you are one out of a 
hi indred 
lhe sight of others seizing stones, or starting for an 

k, so grips the men w atching them, that they think 
no other course of action. And once the action is be 

then that mere fact causes most men to follow the 

of the others. Action fills the mind, driving out the 
oht of other p sibilities. 
Mobs are, therefore, uncritical. The exciting pres- 
of other men and the sight of their action drives 
bts and questions from the “mind. All the training of 
men leads them to believe that what lots of other 
eople do is proper—is right. Thus a mob is really 
id because it prov ides no opportunity for disse nting 
to be raised and heard. When nearly everyone has 

tention fixed on the event or on the actions of a 
er, dissent rarely arises, is seldom expressed when it 

irise, is almost never heard if it is expressed. 
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Mobs are not wicked. Being uncritical, they lack 
consciences. There is, in the mob, simply no occasion 
no time—for thinking of rules and laws and morals 
For the time being, the whole universe is narrowed 
down merely to action, violence, and relief for emotion 


PAN 


Soldiers do not often form mobs. Mob action among 
soldiers usually occurs only when they are away from 
the usual reminders and circumstances of discipline 
when they are on leave and mingling with men from 
other organizations, without leadership. 

But panic can occur in the best-drilled, thoroughly 
seasoned troops. It can occur in the midst of combat 
Some of the greatest routs in history have been cases of 
panic. 

The panicked group is much like a mob, but it acts 
from fear, not anger. Its attention is focused on the 
object of fear. Its thought and its talk is of danger and 
disaster. Its aim is escape. Action becomes definite and 
mob-like only when obstacles to escape are encountered 

Men and women in a crowded dance hall, threatened 
by sudden fire, have only one thought—escape. If they 
are not hindered, they will flee and do no violence. But 
if the doors are blocked, they will push frantically, claw, 
throw othe rs dow n and let the ‘m get tr umpled to de ath 

Soldiers on leave are no more proof against panic than 
is a civilian. Under command, however, the well-disci 
plined soldier has fixed habits of obedience and fixed 
habits of behavior proper to effective military action 
He will usually act in accordance with these habits de 
spite all the terrifying distractions of enemy attack. 

So long as a regiment encounters only situations like 
those for which it has been trained, panic does not o« 
cur. 

But even a well disciplined regiment can disintegrate 
into a panicky crowd when it meets a situation for which 
it has never been prepared. 


Wuart Srarrs PANic 


It doesn’t take much to touch off a panic among 
troops who are “panic-ripe.” Then a single cry of “Gas!” 

wr “Run!” or “We're cut off!” may start a mad flight. 

The enemy, aware of this fact, plays upon it when 
ever possible. In the first AEF, agents were planted 
among the American troops to yell “Gas!” when times 
of confusion made them think the cry might start a 
panic. It became necessary to work out a code warning 
1 code known only to 
trusted men. “New York” would mean gas one day, 
“Minneapolis” the next. The men were instructed not 
to cry “Gas!” 


for the actual presence of gas 


Dive bombers and shrieking bombs are used in part 
to misdirect the attention of the soldiers, to frighten 
more than to kill. Actually the dive bomber does surpris 
ingly little damage to trained troops who know what to 
do when such planes attack. But with them the enemy 
hopes not only to inflict casualties. He also hopes that 











with the territying noise—it is blood curdling but it’s 
just a loud and physically harmless noise—panic may be 
started. 

sut trifling things can also serve to start a panic. 
Historic cases of panic among soldiers have been de 
scribed by Captain C. T. Lanham in The InFantry 
Journat. “A word, a gesture, even a shadow,” he said, 
were enough to “transform men into stampeding cattle.” 

In 1866, a dust cloud was enough to start the cry, 
“The German cavalry is charging!” among exhausted 
and frightened Austrian troops. The dust cloud was 
raised by a herd of frightened pigs. 

In 1918, a runner handed a message to a battalion 
commander. The major re vad it and called to his adju- 
tant, “Come on, let’s beat it.” The two started toward 
the rear at a dead run. The entire battalion was in- 
stantly in wild flight behind them. The message was 
only an order to report to the regimental command post. 

In 1904, a shadow in the dark turned a well-trained, 
rested, Russian rifle brigade into a fighting, milling mob 
of men and animals. Shortly after dusk, in the vague 
shadowy twilight, several Russian soldiers from the 
rifle brigade went into a near- by rice field to relieve 
themselves. One of these men, while in an awkward 
position, saw something. He leapt up and shouted, “The 
Japane se are coming!” That was enough. What did he 
see? Probably just some projection of his own fright- 
ened, jittery imagination. The Japanese weren’t com- 

y 
me: Panic RreeNeEss 

Anything that makes men tense, on edge, jittery, and 
over-sensitive to slight noises, half hidden sights, or 
sudden movements will make them easy victims of 
panic. 

For this reason prolonged anxiety makes men panic- 
ripe. So does over-fatigue, too much beer or liquor or a 
hangover. So does lack of proper food, especially a de- 
ficiency of vitamin B. And so does exhaustion from lack 
of sleep. Prolonged exposure to the noise and alarm of 
modern battle may produce the jumpy state of mind 
from which panic arises. 

One main cause of panic is lack of training. Training 
must cover practice in defense and retreat as well as in 
attack, if panic is to be avoided—if the retreat is not 
to turn into rout. Troops trained only in methods of at- 
tack, may, when forced into a quick retreat and sepa- 
rated from their leaders turn into a typical mob. The 
example of other men then calls the turn, instead of 
orders or the habits practiced in training and maneuvers. 

The sight of one ox several men running to the rear, 
the sight of others throwing away their gear or weapons, 
may cause a general scramble and the discarding of 
arms. When two units become mixed during a forced 
retreat, the confusion of command and the confusion of 
example—some going one way, and some another— 
readily breed panic. 

Whenever men are placed in a new situation for 
which they have not been trained, they do not know 
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what to do. And that is no time to think things o 
They need orders, will accept direction from a priv: 
who speaks with confidence and implies by his ass; 
ance that he knows what is best. If commands are 
given or not heard, example provides the commar 
And if that example is the wrong one, if some one m 
or some smal] group breaks and runs for it, then 
rest are very likely to follow. 

Bad morale is another cause of panic. The Russi 
rifle brigade of 1904 terrified by one scared soldier 
ing things in the twilight, was already torn by inter: 
strife, dissension and petty feuds among its offic 
Esprit de corps was nonexistent. Another unit 

camped in the same region had high morale. Its colon 
was loved and respected and the other officers wer 
competent and cooperative. This unit was able, simply 
by presenting a calm and unperturbed front, to halt th: 
panic in the rifle brigade. 

Rumor sometimes plays an important part in ready 
ing men for panic. During the invasion of Abyssinia by 
Italy in 1896, rumors, combined with poor morale and 
mutual distrust among the soldiers and among officers 
who betrayed their fright before their men, se - te 
prepare the w ay for a disastrous panic that seduced « 
army of 15, 000 men to 3,500. 

The terrain was rough and cut into deep, parallel ra 
vines, separated by steep ridges. One unit advancing 
through one of these decbies. was attacked by wildly 
shouting native troops. The supporting artillery was 
unable to get the range and almost at the first brush the 
Italian infantrymen discarded their rifles and raced 
away in disorder. 

The most important contributing cause of this dis 
aster seems to have been the circulation of wild tales 
about the cruelty of the native Abyssinians in torturing 
their prisoners—bloody stories filled with anatomical 
detail. 

Poor leadership can make the ground ready for panic, 
impairing the confidence in command necessary to hold 
troops to the performance of duty. Contradictory or am 
biguous orders make troops ripe for panic. So does ap 
parent stupidity or vacillation in officers. Or prolonged 
waits under tension. Or frequent false alarms. Or long 
retreats. Or unexplained retreats on the heels of victory 
Any thing the soldier thinks is evidence of poor organiza 
tion increases the possibility of panic. 

The death of a leader in whom confidence has been 
too much centered also makes the grieving men mor 
ready for panic. 

Insecurity, whether actual or only in the mind, sets 
the stage for panic. An enemy threat, real or imagined 
to the flank of a unit or to its communications and sup 
ply, will do this unless men are thoroughly trained to 
know these things may happen and do not necessarily 
mean defeat. Surprise by the enemy will also do it 
Especially surprise by new and unexpected weapons 
Defeat, high casualties, disorderly retreat through ranks 
of unburied dead. Being lost in a woods or at night 
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rance of the position of the enemy. All these may 
e it. ‘ 

Joubt, worry, anxiety. Loss of faith. Panic feeds on 


World War by standing up on a stump and laughing 


loudly and pointing at panic-stricken men who came 


running by him following others. 
ll. 


\n army that is puzzled, discouraged, worn out, un- all. 
rmed, and lost is like a forest that is so dry that any 
: will start a forest fire. There you have conditions 
were never practiced in maneuvers, conditions out 
hich panic can grow. 


But the best w: ty to stop a panic is never to have it at 
Train all men thoroughly so that they have confi- 
dence—in themselves, their leaders, their weapons 
Train their leaders and select the best of them. Let good 
leaders build up good morale. Avoid hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and boredom as much as it is possible to do in 
» we > ; war, and all the conditions th: it lead to nervous tension 
How To Stop A Panic and complaint. If you cannot avoid them—and no war 
is a bed of roses—fight them with morale. Fight the 
feeling of insecurity. Tell the men all they need 
know. Let them know all possible information about 


Once panic has begun, the only way to halt it is to 
ture attention and then prov ide positive, clear com- 
mands. Leaders must act with decision, firmness and 





bs courage. If no officer is present, any self-possessed man _ the enemy—where he is, what he is like, how he at- 
ly can assume leadership and give the scared men what _ tacks, what weapons he is using. 
he they need—clear confident direction. Last, but not least, build up faith. Be sure the men 
(he leaders’ example of confidence in themselves and know why they are fighting, why it is a good cause. Let 
ly in their men must compete with the examples of those them be sure that their officers are with them all the | 
by who are running away in terror. Unconcerned calm and _ way. Faith in an ideal, plus faith in your leaders, plus | 
nd routine attention to duty is effective, if it can but once faith in the other fellows in your unit, can win a victory 
ers 4 get full attention. One officer got attention in the First against superior forces 
t 
r Rumor 
‘. Have you heard that one of the Japanese pilots the confusion. At such times you may find two differ 
- m brought down at Pearl Harbor had a loaf of fresh bread ent kinds of news in competition: the press and radio 
diy from a Honolulu bakery in his pocket? vs. the grapevine. 
wes Did you know that one of the bodies picked up when Especially do rumors spread when wai requires 
the a German submarine was sunk off Cape Cod had a secrecy on many important matters. Then the press 
ced theater stub from a New York theater in the pocket and and radio are censored. The customary sources of news 
it was only two days old? no longer give out enough information. Since the 
dis You know, there was a fellow in Tony's barber shop _ people cannot learn through legitimate channels all that 
rales tonight and he has a brother in Camp Mix. He says they would like to learn or are anxious to learn, they 
ring that the colored and white soldiers have gotten into so pick up “news” wherever they can get it and when this 
nical marty fights there that the troops are all forbidden to happens, rumor thrives. 
have firearms when they are off duty. It thrives everywhere—in the Army as well as among 
anic, These are rumors. Unfounded? Yes. Stupid? Yes. civilians. Military leaders have to guard against rumor, 
hold Repeated and believed? Unfortunately, yes. because it disrupts carefully prepared plans and may 
ram A pilot would not be carrying a loaf of bread in his even lead to panic and defeat. 
s ap pocket even if he had got hold of one. If a body were It was a rumor that helped to start the great Indian 
nged recovered from a sunken submarine, it would not be in Mutiny in 1857. In those days the soldiers, with muz- 


long ® such condition that the papers in the pockets could be _zle-loading rifles, had to bite a greased patch of paper 


saan read. No soldiers off duty are ever allowed to carry from the end of each cartridge in order to release a 
nine firearms. charge of powder, which was then poured into the 
: But it doesn’t matter that these stories do not make muzzle of the gun before the bullet was rammed home. 

been sense. It doesn’t matter that they have been told over That mutiny was re ally all ready to begin, and rumors 
a and over about different peoples and places through got started about this grease. The Moslems heard that 
many years and many wars. The stories are still being it was pig grease—lard—and that they had been defiled 

1 sets told by many and being believed by some. by putting grease from an “unclean” animal in their 
pined Rumor is the most primitive way of spreading stories mouths. The Hindus heard that it was cow grease and 
d sup b passing them on from mouth to mouth. It is just that they had lost caste by putting grease from a sacred 
ad te as inefhcient, inaccurate, and unaccountable as it is animal in their mouths. These rumors spread like 
seattle primitive. wild-fire, each within its appropriate group. The Brit- 
do it Civilized countries in normal times have better ish tried in vain to correct them, to let the men grease 
apons sources of news than rumor. They have the radio and __ their own powder-papers with butter, but it was too late 


ranks the new spapers. But in times of stress and confusion Rumor had touched off the magazine. ’ 


[The mutiny was 
night rumor emerges and becomes rife, still further increasing on. 
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Wuy Rumors SpreaD 


Rumors are repeated even by those who do not be- 
There is a fascination about them. The 
reason is that the cleverly designed rumor gives expres- 
sion to something deep in the hearts of the victims— 
the fears, suspicions, forbidden hopes, or day-dreams 
which they hesitate to voice directly. 

If a soldier doesn’t like his commanding officer be- 
cause he thinks him too hard or unfair, he won't take 
any direct action. He won't offer to fight him, or tell 
him what he thinks of him. In wartime he probably 
wouldn’t even say out loud to others what he thinks of 
the Old Man. 

But suppose the soldier hears a rumor that the com- 
mander he hates or fears has been reprimanded by the 
general and is likely to be relieved of his command. 
What will happen? Why, the soldier will pass the 
rumor on. He doesn’t feel guilty. 
for the story. 


lieve the tales. 


He isn’t responsible 
It is just something people are saying. 
But in listening to it and telling it, he gets some satis- 
faction. He hopes it is true. It relieves his pent-up 
feelings. 

It is the same way in civilian life, or anywhere that 
men or women meet and exchange a few words of idle 
chatter. 

A rumor that a certain draft board is crooked or un- 
fair will spread among men who secretly resent the draft 
or are suspicious of the way it is being administered. 
Such stories are circulated more by young men who are 
scared of being drafted or by older men who are afraid 
they will be turned down than by any others. 

Workers gathered in groups at lunch time will often 
be passing on a yarn about some unfair treatment of 
labor. Bankers at the bar of a club will often be passing 
on rumors about the wasting of money in the war. 

Pessimistic rumors about defeat and disaster show 
that the people who repeat them are worried and anx- 
ious. Optimistic rumors about record production or 
peace soon coming point to complacency or confidence 

and often to overconfidence. 

So, if a commanding officer can keep track of the 
rumors that are going the rounds among his men, he 
will learn a great deal about their current fears and 
hopes. He will have a sort of barometer that registers 
the rises and falls of their morale. 

For this purpose, he would need to find out the 
answers to just three questions: 


(1) Among whom are rumors current? It makes a 
difference which groups of men are spreading these 
tales. 

What are the rumors about? Here lies the clue 
to what many of his men are thinking, what they fear, 
what they hope. 

(3) What emotions do the rumors express? Do they 
betray depression and discouragement, or are they 
cheerful? Do they reveal resentment and conflict? 

Sometimes rumors are told as if they were fact, but 


Ma 


often the one who passes it on will say that it is j 
rumor: “Here’s what I heard, but I don’t know whet! > 
it is true or not. . . .” “You know, I don’t really beli: 
it but all over town they are saying that. . : 

Such words free the man who tells the rumor f; 
any feeling of responsibility, lets him tell it without 
qui alms of conscience. It also gives him a chance to im 
prove it a little by adding a detail or two to make i: a 
better story. 

That is the way the German sailor on the submaring 
gets equipped with a ticket stub from a local theater 
The name of the show or the theater is different «x 
pending on whether the story is retold in Baltimore 
Norfolk, or Miami. 

A rumor travels far, 
people want to believe it, or when they get some satis- 
faction out of hearing and telling it. ‘You are glad to 
repeat the story that verifies your suspicions, voices your 
own alarms, amuses you by giving you a laugh at th 
expense of someone you don’t like any too well. 

So it might almost be said that it is public opini 
which originates rumors, that the hardy rumors are 
those that fit in with the suspicions and fears everyone 
is sharing with everyone else. But rumors may also 
create public opinion. 

An alarming rumor will rouse or increase the fears 
that serve to push the rumor on. Thus rumors grow 
from rumors. And fears from fears. 

Everyone has seen the way this works. Ther 
cheering. One man cheers. Three more join him 
Then there are four cheering men, and that gets ; 
dozen cheering, and then fifty. 

Psychologists are able, with modern polling method 
like those used to predict elections, to watch rumors 
spread from place to place and even to measure the 
speed with which they travel. When a rumor starts in 
New York, interviewers in Boston, Chicago, New Or 
leans, Miami, Seattle, and other cities all over the coun- 
try can be notified to listen for that rumor. As it is 
picked up, the channels through which it spreads may 
be revealed. 


and grows as it moves when 


Rumor May Be Trurs 


A rumor is not always a lie, not always a malicious 
story. Especially in time of war, the grapevine is some 
times the only way by which certain facts are circulated 

Eyewitnesses may, by rumor, spread accounts that 
cannot be published because of military necessity. A 
ship is sunk off the coast. Those living along the shor 
see the happening; they aid in the rescue of the torpe 
doed sailors. You don’t see a thing like that without 
mentioning it to your friends. But the nev —* dont 
say a word about it, because they must avoid giving 
information to the enemy. You, on the other hand 


keep talking. You only tell your friends, of course, but 
they tell only their friends. 
news spreads by rumor. 
Personal knowledge of a military event may be les 
direct and still lead to the spreading of fact as rumo! 


And in just that wa the 
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| he wounded 
ws are sent back to the United States for hospit: i] 
‘ment. Relatives are notified. Often the relatives 
everal wounded men are acquainted and hear of 
, other's bad news. Then the items are pieced to- 
er and the rumor starts that the ship has been 

maged. Soon, according to the rumor—which always 
vs to be a better story—the ship has been sunk. 

Or the rumor may be only a shrewd guess based on a 
known facts, and yet turn out to be true. 


val vessel is attacked by the enemy. 


| roops waiting in camp or embarking at a port are 


They make many 
ses and many rumors float around camp—unless 


( rned about thei 1r de ‘stination. 


pline concerning rumors is excellent and the troc ps 
don’t talk. But if an overheard remark, a guess 

ed on the nature of the equipment, is repeated as 
it may, indeed, be fact. 

Because men grow to like and have pride in their own 

res and resent any doubts, their answers to doubters 

ome more positive or more detailed, increasing the 
plausibility of the rumor. At this stage the rumor is 
venerally attributed to an “authoritative source.” It may 
come known as a statement by a “high-ranking ofh- 
cer” or of “someone at GHQ.” 

But although rumors sometimes contain fact or are 

ed on fact, they can never be relied upon. Often 
they are entirely fictitious and are deliberately started 
by those who want to help the enemy as part of the war 
of words 

Uses or Rumor rs War 

I'he Germans have long used rumor in psychological 

irfare. It is very effective because it comes to the 
hearer without appearing to be propaganda. It comes 
self-propelled, as all rumors do. What starts as a short 

broadcast in Germany, or as a story planted by a 
German agent, perhaps in a newspaper of a neutral 
country, is presently being told by Americans about 
\mericans in America. Its German origin is completely 
lost. The hearer cannot ask for evidence because the 
teller never claims to have evidence. He is repeating 
only what he heard, and belief is easier than disbelief, 
especially if hope or fear supports the rumor. 

Babe se are the ways in which rumor is used in the 

r of words. 

|) For disruption. 
havoe with morale. 

[he Germans helped to disrupt French morale in 
this manner. They alternated optimistic rumors with 
pessimistic. In the confusion of the German attack 
most of the French kept shifting between elation and 
despair. Soon they no longer knew what to believe, 


Rumor can be made to play 


ending up in utter uncertainty and more confusion. 
Propagandists also start rumors to create distrust 
among allies, or to increase disunity within a country. 
Ne sary codperation can be ruined merely by the rise 
: p — suspicions. Rumor never proves anything. 


ts work if it creates distrust. 
he a smoke screen. Rumor can hide the truth. 
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The technique is to tell sO many secrets that the true 
secret cannot be detected among all the conflicting re 
ports. I he Germans are past masters at this art of let 
ting many conflicting “inside stories” slip out of Ger 
many into the countries the \ wish to contuse 


: ’ 
3) For disc rediting news sources 


lhis is a special 
technique. 

During the second year of the war, the British tried 
several times to bomb the chief railroad station in 
Berlin. They failed, but the Germans planted uncon 
firmed reports” that the British had succeeded. When 
these rumors came back to England, the British took 
them as confirmations of their success and broadcast 
them. Then the German Ministry of Propaganda took 
\merican newspaper men to the scene to prove that the 
British statements were not true, thus discrediting the 
broadcast. 

4) As bait. Rumor may be used to learn the truth 

[he Japanese may try to start rumors about American 
losses in a naval engagement ‘T he y do not know what 
the losses were and they wish to know. The rumor 
may spread, affecting American morale. If the Ameri 
can government, to bolster morale, the n broadcast s the 


truth, the Japan se have the information they wanted 


Kinps or Rumors 


Rumors differ according to whether desire or fear or 
hate gives them force. Here are these three most com 
mon kinds. 

1) The pipe-dream rumor depends on wishful 
thinking. “There’s nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” There is pleasure believing 
and repeating what you hope is true. 

Three common pips dream rumors in February of 
1942 were these: 

“The Japs do not have enough oil and war supplies 
to last six months.” 

“There will soon be a re volution both Germany 
and Italy.” 

“Lloyds of London and Wall Street are betting 10 
to | that the war will be over by fall.” 

2) The 
dream. It es a fear, not a wish. Ex: imple s of this 
for early 1942 are 

“The Germans have a new secret weapon against 
which there is no defense.” 


bogey rumor is the opposite of the pipe 


“The entire Pacific coast is completely devoid of 
antiaircraft defenses.” 

(3) The wedge-driving rumor, perhaps the most 
dangerous of all, is the rumor that attempts to create 
hostility and distrust between allies, or between particu 
lar groups within a country. It, too, depends on an 
emotion, hostility. People repeat it because they dislike 
a nation or a group. Some early 1942 examples of it 
are: 

“Churchill blackmailed Roosevelt into provoking wat 
with Japan.” 

“The British never fight with their own troops, only 
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with their colonials and troo yps trom her allied nations.” 
“Gasoline ri tioning is necessary because so much is 
being used in joy-riding by the British who get it 
through lend lease agreement.” 
The Office of War Information has published a list 
of the targets at which the 1942 crop of wedge-driving 


rumors—the “hate rumors’—were aimed. They were: 


Army administration, business, Catholics, defense 
workers, draft boards, English, farmers, Jews, labor, 
Negroes, profiteers, rationing boards, Red Cross blood 


donor service ), Russia and unions. 


ky FECTS OF Rumors 


Some rumors appear freely in the press and radio. 
hey are frankly reported as rumors and usually do 
little harm. They do not get exaggerated by repetition. 

Others are covert and secret, being repes ated sub TOSa 
These are 
The teller, having no responsibility, is free 
to let his wishes, fears, and hostilities work. 

Most rumors can be accepted passively. 
insidious but work only slowly 
fidence. 


and often growing to fantastic proportions. 
di ingerous. 


They are 
to undermine con- 
They are the 
panic rumors that come as reports of m ilite irTy defe: at or 
of the approach of enemy troops. With them the dan- 
ger is real, palpable, and immediate, for the listener 
tends to do something about them suddenly and vio- 
le ntly. | le packs a few of his most che rished pose ssions 
in a wheelbarrow, 


Other rumors, however, incite action. 


collects his family, 
ing out of town away from the enemy. 
becomes a rumor, 


and starts trudg- 
Then he himself 
and the rumor becomes a fact, for 
people see him going and decide to gO too. 

Presently the procession along the road is the most 
potent rumor of all, a visual symbol that needs no 
words. Everyone vy to join it. Panic is on. 


Wuat Makes Rumor Work 
What soil is fertile? 

A community, a city, or an army moved by common 
emotions is fertile soil. And war is a circumstance that 
produces this state. Then men share the hope of vic- 
tory, the fear of defeat, and hostility against both the 
enemy and all others who threaten them with failure. 
A rumor that gives expression to these emotions is easy 
to tell, easy to hear. 

Lack of information about important things favors 
rumor. People demand information about what con- 
cerns them most. The greater their concern, the more 
information they require. When news is scarce and 
interest high, ne wspapers have to string out their ac- 
counts of trivial events in order to satisfy the public ap- 
petite. Then it is that rumor spreads easily. People 
want news, and they lack the factual information that 
would contradict and stop a false rumor. 

Rumor is encouraged by discontent, frustration, 
boredom and idleness. That is why rumor spreads so 
easily in small communities, like prisons and hospitals 


Rumors thrive on fertile soil. 
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Men really need to 
and. idleness puts them under tension. Gos: 
and rumor provide release for this tension—a certa 
although it is not very satisfyiy 
Every leader of troops can fight rumor and ‘boredom 
keeping his men busy, even though they are trai 
and ready for action and forced to wait through ¢ 
months until a new fighting front can be established 
an enlisted man, welcome work. It’s bette: 


and sometimes in camps. 


active, 


amount of release, 


you are 
you. 
Men 
eager for action, eager to hear of victories, eager to bx 
off to the war. If no one feeds them facts, they \ 
take half-facts as better than nothing. Men readily 


Expectation tosters rumor. are eager for ne 


lieve what previous events or experiences have prepared 
them to believe; they discount stories contrary to v 
ony enpect. Harpy Rumors 

Surprisingly enough, the rumor you hear today as if 
it were fresh news may be a veteran of many wars 
dressed up in modern uniform. It was told in 1918 
may have been told in 1861 or even in 1776. Here is 
one such in the 1942 version: 

“An American prisoner in Japan writes home that all 
is well. At the end of his letter he asks that his family 
save the stamp on the letter for his collection. So the 
family soak the stamp off, and beneath it they find the 
message: “They have cut out my tongue.’ 

Rumors persist in this way because the human needs, 
the fears and hopes and hatred that the rumor satisfies, 
are very much the same from generation to generation 

The persistent rumor in 1915, that Russian troops 
had been seen in England, lived because the British 
wished it to be true. Its cousin in 1942, the rumor in 
Russia that the British were landing forces to defend 
Russia, may crop up again and again for the same 
reason. 


Other reasons why rumors become perennials, crop- 
ping up year after year, and in war after war, are be- 
cause they are timely, natural, easy to remember, easy 
to re pe at, plausible but not too plausible to be impres 
sive, and unverifiable. 

To survive for posterity, rumor, like other more repu 
table forms of literature, must have qualities that com 
mand attention. It must have punch, it must be strik- 
ing, with maybe a wry and unexpected twist lik« the 
slogan, “England will fight to the last Frenchman.” 
It is helped tremendously by humor, for everyone no- 
tices, remembers, and repeats a good story. 

“The British could not use the American tanks that 
they got because Americans make tanks without reverse 
gear.” It is natural for an American to chuckle over 
a rumor like that, remember it, and repeat it, because it 
is obviously funny—it is only subtly malicious. 

CrENsorRSHIP AND Rumor 

Censorship, since it blocks important news, favors 

rumor. In France, at the time of its invasion when cen 








repu 
com 
strik 


\¢ the 


tavors 


el cen- 


p was strict, all sorts of demoralizing rumors were 
nt. In Great Britain, where the censorship has 
fairly lenient, rumor has been neither widespread 
iemoralizing. 
1e censor is, of course, between the devil and the 
blue sea. If he lets too much be told, the enemy 
fits unduly. If he stops too much news, he demora- 
his own people. Somewhere between these ex- 
s he must make his choice. 

r instance, if the American authorities do not re- 
for the news statements about the places at which 
are torpedoed. They wish to prevent the Ger- 
learning of the success and whereabouts of their 
submarines. But in the spring of 1942 a ship was 
edoed off the coast of Shangri-La, let us say, and 
lead and wounded were brought into one of the 
ler coastal ports. There were hundreds of wit- 
sses, but the news was suppressed from the papers. 

So the false rumors began to fly: 

15,000 troops were lost off Shz angri La.’ 
(he whole region of Shangri La is under martial 
and great numbers of bodies are being washed 


[he bodies of two hundred nurses have been 
shed up off Shangri-La.” 

\ll the hospitals and hotels in Shangri-La are filled 
th wounded and dying.” 

\ll cold storage space in Shangri-La is filled with 
rpses. 

\ll the troops washing up at Shangri-La are 

Ne oroes.” 

“The shores near Shangri-La have been lined with 
lertakers for days.” 


RuMORMONGERS 


What kind of a man spreads rumors? Does every- 
by ri spread them? If not, who does? 

ve rybody likes to re peat a story, a humorous story, a 
story which is apt and catchy or is remarkable because 
it makes a huge unexpected assertion. Many people 
repeat such stories without believing them, express- 
ing disbelief or laughing them off. That is a fairly 
healthy kind of rumormongering. 

But there are, nevertheless, differences among people 
in the credence that they give to unverifiable rumors, in 
a readiness with which they repeat them. Psycholo- 

s do not have the complete answer to this question, 
there is good evidence that the most persistent 
rum rmongers are persons who feel emotionally in- 
secure, who are not well adjusted to life. Such persons 
fear al hate most teadily, trying to offset their fears 
h hopes; and fear, hate, and hope are the ingredients 

soil in which rumors thrive. 

also true that these less secure people lack and 
need | restige. Repeating a rumor gives prestige to the 
rep News always seems to be the property of the 
Falisinenie used to kill the bearers of bad news, 
he messengers were responsible for this news. 
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Everyone knows what fun it is to be the person to spring 
a surprise or to tell a great secret. Some people are never 
the center of attention except when telling a secret- 
perhaps a secret that isn’t true. 


How to Controt Rumor 


Officers or officials, who must try to control rumor 
among their men or in dealing with civilian popula 
tions, will find these rules, based on scientific observa 
tion, helpful. 

1) Insure good faith in ofhcial communications 
If the public loses confidence in the reliability of the 
communiqués of the armed forces, and of the press 
and radio, then rumors begin to spread fast. 

2 Devel yp faith in leaders. People can stand cen- 
sorship and lack of news when they feel sure that they 
are not being told falsehoods and that what is held back 
is held back for good reason. That applies to all lead 
ers from the President to the humblest schoolteacher, 
from the general to the corporal. 

Present as many facts as possible. Let the press 
and radio give as full and circumstantial news as they 
can without giving too much aid to the enemy. Let the 
armed forces do the same. Men want facts. When they 
can’t get facts, they take rumor. 

(4) Keep men and women busy. Prevent idleness 
and monotony. Empty minds are easily filled with un- 
truths and worries. Idle hands make busy tongues. 

) Fight rumormongering. Campaign against ru- 
mor. Expose it as enemy propaganda. Discredit specific 
rumors as inaccurate and false. Caricature rumor- 
mongers. 

A camp or a factory may keep a Rumor Board. That 
is a bulletin board on which apparently false rumors 
are posted. After a while the exhibit becomes ridicu- 
lous, because the board has on it so many rumors that 
contradict each other, so many already disproved by 
publication of the truth. 

There is also the Rumor Clinic, one of which has 
been operating in Massachusetts. The Clinic collects 
all the rumors it can get hold of from interested citizens, 
from persons who monger their rumors to the Clinic, 
from men like bartenders who hear lots of idle talk 
Then it investigates them, publishes them, refutes or 
corrects them, and incidentally, by showing that rumors 
are usually false, ridicules them. 

A company commander could have his own rumor 
clinic, along with a rumor board. He can encourage his 
men to form the habit of asking, in the words experi 
enced American soldiers have used for many years, 
“What latrine did you hear that one in?” 

But the best way to scotch rumors is to oust them 
from mind. Keep your troops busy. Keep busy your 
self. Since nobody can keep the great public busy, there 
have to be these rumor clinics and c: ampaigns. But the 
right things will happen oftener if the soldier is too busy 
with his job for wishing, worrying and passing guesses 
along. 
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Nitrogen Mustard Gases 


By Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt 


Science has introduced a new class of chemical wat 
fare agents called nitrogen mustard gases. Chemical 
technicians in all countries are femiliar with the nitro- 
gen mustards, and in the event the Japs or Germans be 
gin gas warfare, it is probable that nitrogen mustards 
will be used. 

The nitrogen mustards range from liquids to solids 
of low melting point and vary in appearance from a 
colorless compound to a pale yellow, depending upon 
the specific mustard and its degree of purification. 

They are pré actically odorless, or at the most have only 
a slightly fishy smell. The smell is difficult to detect, 
especially if gas shells containing nitroge n mustards 
are mixed up with high-explosive shells. 

High-flying aircraft may drop nitrogen mustard con- 
centrations in bombs or spray it into the ai 
possib ‘le because of the low freezing oe of these 


This is 


gases. 

The chemists say that nitrogen mustards are consid 
erably less vesicant in action than mustards in general, 
causing less painful and dangerous blistering of the 
skin. Such blisters as are caused may not appear for 
twenty-four hours after contamination. But the chem- 
ists warn that the nitrogen mustards have a peculiar and 
characteristic physiological effect on the eyes which is 
much more than mere irritation. Blindness may result 
in from one to six hours after contamination of the eyes. 
Hence first aid measures must be prompt. 

Death from inhaling the gas may be delayed up to 
four days after contamination. 

The gas mask provides good protection against in 
haling nitrogen mustard. Permeable protective “clothing, 
which permits passage of air to the body but neutvelines 
the blister gases, gives moderate protection against nitro- 
gen mustards. Impermeable clothing gives protection 
almost equal to that against mustard. Soap and water 
are useful for the removal of nitrogen mustards, and 
clothing may be decontaminated by aeration or wash- 
ing. For decontamination of ground and equipment, 
the standard methods such as bleach, and hydrocarbon 
solvents, may be used. 

Because of the difficulty of detection by odor, chem- 
ical detection is necessary and this can be readily done 
by use of the HS vapor detector, M4 kit; by detector 
paint, M5; and by detector paper, M6. These detectors, 
however, do not distinguish the nitrogen mustards from 
other blister gases such as mustard and lewisite. The 
M7 detector crayon will detect the agents in liquid 


form and its reaction with the nitrogen mustards is d 
tinctive. With a liquid nitrogen mustard the detect 
crayon gives a yellow color, “but the reaction is vi 
slow, whereas it reacts rapidly with other blister ga 
to give a blue color. 


First-Ar Measures 


The gas mask should be put on as soon as the gas 
and worn continuously until all danger 
exposure has passed. 


detected ' 
As in the case of other vesic 
agents, liquid-splashed clothing should be removed 
first opportunity. A nitrogen mustard casualty shou 
not remain in a heavily contaminated area unless ¢! 
tactical situation makes his removal from the area j 
pr. actical. 

If liquid agent he iS entered the eye, it must be washed 
out as quickly as pr ssible, using water from the cantee1 
for this purpose. This irrigation can be done most « 
fectively by another man. But in the absence of 
mediate help, the individual must attempt to flush h : 
own eyes without delay. This is best done by lying on 
your back. The affected eye is pulled open by tractior 
on the lower lid with the left hand, and water is slow] 
poured into the eye from the canteen held close to th: 
eye with the right hand. The eye should be moved fron 
side to side, and up and down, during the washing 


[his process should be continued for about five minutes 


if sufhcient water is available. 
Protective ointment should be used as for other bliste I 
gases. Since the ointment — dilutes but does not 


» aoe nitrogen mustard, it is necessary to wash off 


the film of ointment oe water, or prefer ably with 


soap and water. If the contamination is positively ‘identi 
fied as nitrogen mustard, soap and water alone may be 


used for decontamination, but it is safer when doubt 
exists to use protective ointment first, followed by soap 
and water, or plain water. If redness has appeared on 
the skin the use of the ointment should be omitted, and 


soap and water alone used. Blisters should not b 
opened until medical treatment is available. 

In vapor contaminations of the skin, eyes, or brea 
ing apparatus, the damage has already been done, and 
is too late for effective preventive measures. However 
if a gas casualty first-aid kit is available (on a com! 
or motor vehicle), item No. 4 eye and nose drops m 
be used for the relief of eve or nasal pain. Irritation a1 


itching of the skin may be allayed by the use of item 


No. 8, pontocaine compound ointment. 
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MILITARY JUSTICE 


And the Field Soldier 


By Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


What am I supposed to do when I get a set of 
This question has been asked 
usands of times in the past two years, and it is still 
ng asked. That fact alone indicates that an explana 
n of the process, and of the reasons why and when it 


rges to investigater 


necessary OT desirab le, may be of assistance to the 
fficer who is primarily Cand quite properly) more con 
ned with throwing projectiles more lethal than The 
Book. 
First, why investigate charges at all? Isn’t it enough to 
y on the charges made by the accuser, who must 
ike them under oath, and let the court-martial pro 
eed to sift out the truth? The experience of our Army 
the First World War answered this question with a 
resounding No. Without proper investigation, many 
ses were referred to trial by general court-martial 
hich could have been adequately disposed of by in- 
rior courts, and a good many more cases were referred 
r trial which should never have been tried at all. The 
equirements for investigation of charges contained in 
\W 70 were incorporated into the 1920 amendments 


the Articles of War as a direct consequence of this 

experience. Even before that time they had been pre- 
scribed by the War Departme nt in the form of changes 

the 1917 Manual for Courts-Martial. 

In 1937, however, these requirements were relaxed, 
so that charges need be finally investigated only before 
reference to a general court- -martial for trial. Formal 
nvestigation is no longer requisite in the case of 
harges referred to special or summary courts-martial. 

Note: Considerable confusion is still caused by 
circumstance that the 1937 changes have not been 
entered in a good many Manuals now in circulation. 

hey were contained in Circular 79, War Dep't, 1938. 
If this is not available, turn to page 219 of your Manual, 

| the second paragraph of AW 70, and on the first 

of that paragraph, after the word “trial,” insert “to 
neral court-martial.” Make a corresponding change 
e first line of text of par. 35a. Then write in the 


margin of p. 20, opposite par. 30. 
sary only for GCM.” 


proved solution to put any user of the 


Investigati m neces 
Th if 1s close enough to the ap 
» hook on notice 


Of course, while formal investigation is no longer 


necessary in the case of charges referred for trial to in 
terior courts, it may be desirable notwithstanding, eithe: 
generally, or as to a particular class of cases, or as 

isolated cases he re and the re ‘| hat is a matter entire ly 
up to the camp or regime ntal commander (or other of 
hicer exercising special court-martial jurisdiction ). He 
can make any ground rules he likes, provided only 
that he complies with the requirement for gene ral court 
martial cases. As to those he 


be investigated. 


; has no option they must 

Now, what are the basic objects of this investigation? 
There are three of them. First and foremost, the in 
vestigating officer must find the facts. What really hap 
pened? Not only “Who done it?” but also “What was 
done?” This is the most important part of the investiga 
tion, the heart of the whole thing 

Second, he must report as to whether th 
in proper form. 


( h irges are 
~ 


Third, he must make a recommendation as to the dis 
position of the charges. 

Perhaps it will be helpful, before taking up thes 
requirements in detail, to illustrate the general scope 
of the investigation by a few examples. 

Let us take a set of charges accusing Private Appl 
yard of sleeping on post. The statements accompanying 
the charges prove the sleeping up to the hilt, but are 
silent as the stilly night about any posting. In such a 
case, the investigating officer cannot content himself 
with simply sending the charges back and saying that 
the offense is not proved; he must go out and find out 
if there are facts which will prove it. He must find out 
whether Appleyard was in fact posted. If so, the in 
vestigating officer will attach the statement of the cor 
poral of the guard. Only if after investigation it appears 


that there never was a posting, if for example Apple 
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vard and his buddies were sent out to the ammunition 
dump for the night, with the corporal flashing his light 
every two hours as a signal for them to relieve each 
other, will the investigating officer report that Apple 
vard has not committed an offense under AW 86. And 
even then the a recom 
that 
\ppleyard be tried by a special court-martial for sleeping 


\W 96. 


lake another case, of a soldier confined in the post 


investigating officer will make 
mendation, which in the supposed case will be 


on duty in violation of 


euardhouse who took advantage of the conditions inci- 


dent to an enlargement of that institution to slip out 
and who then went down 
x a slug of local rum. On the third night he was 


ipprehended on the way back and charged with—de 


through an unguarded door, 


town ir 


sertion! The investigating officer after having developed 
arrive at the conclusion 


that there was no trace of any intent on the part ol the 


the facts necessarily would 
accused to absent himself permanently from the service 
or even trom his pl: ice of service. Accused’s only intent 
was to enjoy his evening tipple, by way of lessening the 
rigors of confinement. Consequently in this case the in 
vestigating officer would report that the facts will not 
Sustain only 
escape in violation of AW 69; and he would recommend 
trial by an 


conviction for desertion, but involve 


appropri ite tribunal. \ly vote would be to 
send the case to a special court, because the maximum 
penalty is only a year and a kick. Trials by GCM should 
be held to a minimum as a matter of principle, and the 
open door, though oby iously not the equivalent of an 
engraved invitation to take a powder, is still an extenu 
ating circumstance ol sorts. 

Some cases are not just simple open and-shut affairs, 
but require the most careful kind of investigation. ‘Thus, 


under AW 64 


lawlul order of 


charge willful disobedience of the 


a commissioned officer—generally in 
volves very close attention to the evidence in order to 
first, 
and whether the order was lawful; 
there 


determine, whether a direct order has been given 
and second, whether 
was willful disobedience or a failure to 


obey. Some knowledge of military law is also necessary. 


mere 


Suppose a case of a soldier knocking down a civilian and 
which was charged as 
under AW 96 and as a petty 
\W 93; maximum penalty a vear and a DD. 


taking some money from him, 
assault under 
But the 


taking with intent to steal of personal property of 


larceny 


another, from his person or in his presence, against his 
will, by violence or intimidation, is robbery (par. 149f, 
MCM 


of one 


, for which the book prescribes a maximum, not 
but of ten. An alert investigating officer 
will catch this sort of thing. And of course, an investi 
gating officer must have horse sense and sound judg 
ment. Where, for instance, one group of soldiers is as 
and the victims cannot 
identify their assailants, who are, however, fully identi 
fied by other witnesses, it would obviously be improper 
for an investigating officer to recommend that the 
charges be dropped. (Believe it or not, this is what one 


year, 


saulted by another group, 


JOURNAI 
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investigating ofhcer re: illy did in an actual case.) Th 


was ev ide nce of an assault, and there was evidence t! 
the accused jointly committed that assault; but there 
no principle of law which requires that guilty pers 
gO unwhipped ol justice simply because the neces 
identification is supplied by persons other than tl 
victims. 

So much for preliminaries. Now let us consider y 


hen you—vyes, you, 


Lieuten 
a set of charges for investigati: 


What follows will not be set out in chronological ord 


must actually be done w 
I lac kenberry recelve 
because it is probably impracticable to lay down 
hard and fast rule for what comes first. Some sets 
charges will involve a lot of preliminary leg worl 
supply missing data; others will require, initially, 
preparation of a long list of clerical corrections wh 
must be made to conform them to the requirement: 
the Manual; while every once in a while there will 
charges involving sharp disputes over facts, which 
be satisfactorily resolved only through careful questi 
ing and cross-questioning of the witnesses. But ev: 
investigation must cover certain points, regardless of 1 
order in which they are taken up; it is these musts wl 
are set out below. 

|) Advising accused of his rights. You must inf 


accused of the offenses charged against him; of 


names of the and of the witnesses; of the | 
that the 


right to cross-examine 


accuser 


charges are about to be investigated; of 


witnesses 


own behalf, either in defense or mitigation; of his rig 
to have the investigating officer examine available wit 


nesses requested by him: and of his right to make 
submit a statement in any form subject to the risk 
having such statement used against him. At this p: 
you should let accused see all the statements which 
companied the charges. 
; Examination of witnesses. If accused does 

desire to have examined in his presence the witne: 
whose statements accompanied the charges, and \ 


are of opinion that the statements sufficie ntly s set fort! 


facts which establish the offenses charged, is 1 
necessary to examine any witnesses at ‘all. You « 
however, call all the witnesses who have made st 
ments, as well as any others, regardless of the accusi 
desires; and accused may cross-examine all witne: 
thus called. 

Accused’s right to be confronted by witnesses is s 
ject to the important qualification, “if they are a\ 
able.” (AW 70.) If they are unavailable, he has 
right to see them or to cross-ex: amine them. For the 
of availability, see page 25 of the Manual: “The 
cision of the officer exercising summary court-ma! 
jurisdiction over the command to which the wit 
belongs as to availability is final.” 

If the witnesses’ testimony during the investiga' 
differs substantially from their original statements, 1 


statements should be taken: any matter brought ou! 


against him if the 
are available, and to present anything he desires in | 
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ccused on cross-examination should be noted; and 
ments should be taken from any new witnesses, 
ther called by you or by the accused. When you 
through, you will have a complete record of the sub- 
e of all the testimony brought out during your 
tigation. It is quite sufhcient to take dow n the 


tance of the testimony; the question and-answer 
is not requisite here 
the re is any on evidence involved in the 
you must attach it to your report, either in its 
n i] torm, or as an extract copy ol the origins 1] certl 
a true copy by its custodian under par. |l6a 
\{. All documentary evidence should be listed on 
| of the charge sheet, together with a notation as 
Substantially th 


procedure is followed in the case of real evidence 


here each item can be found. 
hasa pistol, or bullet shells, or stolen property, ex 
t that in such instances it will generally be imprac 
ble to attach such exhibits to your report. Be careful 
to take such exhibits out of the possession of the 
vinal custodian, because the more people there are 
) have had possession, say, of a pair of stolen GI 
es, the more aM it will be to prove that the 
trial were the shoes actually 
‘aa in the posse ssion of the accused VM he on he was ap 


S pr duced < t the 


rehended. 
\ccused is not entitled to have counsel represent him 
an investigation, and it is the custom of the service 
conduct such investigation without the presence of 
insel [Dig. Op. JAG, 1912-40, par. 428(3)(3)}. 
3.) Statement by accused, if any. 
nade voluntarily cannot be admitted in evidence. A 


Confessions not 


confession made as the result of physical violence, 


reats, or promises of reward is regarded as involun 
y, and so, for most purposes, is a confession made by 
n enlisted man to a military superior in the absence of 
proper warning. 
It is obviously valueless to get a statement from the 
used unless it is going to be admissible in evidence. 
[herefore, you must make it perfectly clear to accused 
ust what his rights are: He need not say anything, but 
e does talk, anything he says can be used against 
him. A good many inexperienced investigating officers 
‘Anything you say will be used against you,” but 
, “You do 
Investigating officers must 
liarize themselves with the correct formula, and 
t be prepared, if they are later called as witnesses to 
ircumstances of the accused's statement, to repeat 
what they told him. It is not enough to say “He 
bile warned,” or “I warned him of his rights.” You 
be ready to tell just exactly what warning you 
x him. ; 
milarly, if accused makes a statement after you 
properly warned him, there should be included as 
ist paragraph of the typed statement which ac- 
signs, language similar to the following: “I make 
tatement voluntarily, and before making it I was 


the more important part of the warning: 
t have to say anything.” 
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told by Lieutenant Hackenberry that 
to remain silent, that 


and that if I did 


used against me 


| had the right 
invthing 


say something my statements could be 


| did not have to Say 


One other hint: Som« 


talk, write out the substance 


, | 
investigating ofhcers get the 
accused to f his testime ny 
as he sit 


him of his rights 


and then, s down with pen poised to sign warm 


\dmission of a statement 


such circumstances might Wwe 1] he an error, and, in a 


| 
close case, a reversible error. The only safe course, the 


only fair course, is to warn accused before he 
talk, not simply before he sign 

4) Examination of charges. You must 
charges for form and substance 

Substance: Does each specification state a military 
offense? Is each specification laid as a violation of th 
proper Article of War? Do any of the specifications in 


volve a duplication ol oftte nses, OF do the Vc harge trivi 1] 


disorders which should not be joined with major 


{ 
tenses? To answel! these questions fully would involve 


the preparation of a treatise; all that can he don he re 
is to indicate the nature of the probl m 

Instances of specifications which do not state military 
offenses would be allegations of failure to take prophy 
which, since Circular 14 of 1940, can 
no longer be made the basis of charges; or an alleg 


lactic treatment, 
win 
that accused had intoxicating liquor in his possession 
which Cin the absence of a local order or regulation 
prohibiting the introduction of liquor into station or bat 
racks) has not been an offense since Repeal 

Instances of specifications laid under the wrong 
article would be larceny of military property laid undet 
AW 93 instead of AW 94; drunkenness on duty laid 
under AW 96 instead of AW 85; or the purely clerical 
sort of slip which would cause sleeping on post, say, to 
be charged under AW 85 or AW 87 or AW 7 
of under AW 86 as it should be. 

An instance of duplication is charging an accused 
with making an assault and with being drunk 
orderly, 


iste ad 


K and dis 
where the disorder consisted of making the 

sault; while an exampk of improper joinder of a minor 
disorder would be a set of « harge S alleging that accused 


willfully disobeyed the 


lawful order of a commissioned 


officer, and also that he appeared in publi without a 
necktie. 


1 
nave 


Form. Court-martial charges and specihcations 


You can call 


peculiar requirements if that will make you feel better, 


their own requirements as to form. them 
but as investigating officer you will have to check 
see that all the details of \ppendix 4 of the Manual 
have bee n complied M ith ‘ he following are the matters 
which you will have to look for; unless you can answer 
Yes to all the questions, the charges and specification 
are not in proper shape. 

Specifications numbered with arabic numeral 

Charges numbered with roman numerals 

Charge not numbered if only one? 


Single specification under a charge not numbered 
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Abbreviations other than middle initials and States 

of the Union eliminated? 

Rank and unit of accused shown? 

Unit properly numbered according to AR 220-5? 

Accused’s serial number excluded from specification? 

Where accused is not in the Army but is nevertheless 

subject to military law, proper designation shown? 

Date of offense shown? ; 

Geographical location of place where offense was 

committed shown? 

Wording of specification conforms to specimens set 

out in Appendix 4? 

(5) Analysis of testimony. The several punitive 
articles of war are carefully discussed in Chapter XXVI 
of the Manual, and at the end of each paragraph dis 
cussing a specific offense there is a subparagraph labeled 
“Proof” which sets out the elements of that offense. 
The only way that you as investigating officer can as- 
sure yourself that a particular offense charged has been 
made out is to write down the elements of that offense 
and then to set opposite those elements the names of 
the witnesses who will prove each one. If your second 
column is blank with respect to any element of the of- 
fense, either further investigation is called for, or else 
the alleged offense is not made out. 

For a simple and familiar example, let us suppose 
once more a charge of sleeping on post in violation of 
AW 86. For the elements of proof, see MCM, par. 
146b, page 161; they are— 

a. That the accused was posted as a sentinel, as al- 

leged. 

b. That he was found sleeping while on such post. 

Put down the names of the witnesses who will prove 
each element. As indicated earlier in this section, if you 
have no witness to prove a, it will mean either that you 
must scout around to get the testimony of the sergeant 
or corporal of the guard who posted him—or else that he 
simply was not posted at all. In the latter event he can 
only be charged with sleeping on duty in violation of 
AW 96. 

If this method is carefully followed, it should be im- 
possible for an investigating officer to slip up. CIf I had 
a dollar for every investigation passing over my desk 
which recommended trial by GCM for sleeping on post 
but which did not disclose a posting, I wouldn’t need 
to wish that Congress would revise the pay bill.) 

(6) Evaluation ‘of extenuating circumstances and 
possible mental derangement. It is your duty as in- 
vestigating officer to note any explanatory or extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and any possible mental derange- 
ment. This means particularly those factors not nor- 
mally reflected by the papers. If accused was drunk, for 
instance, that fact will be perfectly apparent from even 
a cursory examination of the statements, but the staff 
judge advocate at headquarters cannot so readily know 
that what appeats on paper to be a serious infraction of 
discipline is really the culmination of a long course of 
tolerated horseplay, or that guard practices have been 


lax in a particular outfit for some time, or that ¢! 
accused's appearance may suggest mental derangeme 
or addiction to drugs. 

If the charges are carefully investigated by an 
vestigating officer with a sense of smell, a good deal 
time and effort can be saved; but if the investigati, 
officer does just a perfunctory routine job, these thin 
will not appear until they are brought out at the tr 
which probably should never have taken place. 

(7) Recommendation. Basically, there are th: 
recommendations which you can make as investigati: 
ofhicer. 

First, you can recommend trial. This must be brok: 
down; trial by what kind of court, and on what charg: 
On all the charges and specifications, or on only som. 
of them (as whene part may be dropped, either becaus: 
of their trivial nature or because they cannot be proved 
or on redrafted charges alleging a different offense laid 
under a different article of war? An example of the 
last-mentioned possibility would be a joy-riding case in 
volving a GI jeep, where the offense is charged as 
larceny under AW 93 and you recommend trial on a 
charge of violating AW 94 under a specification al- 
leging misapplication of military property. 

Second, you can recommend that the charges be 
dropped and that proceedings looking to administrative 
discharge be instituted under any one of the applicable 
sections of AR 615-360, because of mental derange 
ment, or fraudulent enlistment, or inaptness. In this 
connection, however, you must bear in mind that in 
wartime, having regard to manpower requirements, re- 
sort to some of the procedures is necessarily limited. See 
pars. 7a and 52a, AR 615-360, Nov. 26, 1942; “No man 
will be separated from active service because of dis- 
ability, inaptness or undesirable habits or traits of char- 
acter, unless the Government can obtain no useful 
service from him.” 

Third, you can recommend that the charges be 
dropped and the accused released from custody. This 
is, of course, justified only in situations where ‘the of- 
fenses charged cannot be established, and that fact is so 
clear that accused should not even stand trial. And 
there you are; that’s the works. 

It only remains to add that you must complete 
your investigation promptly; the ordinary investigation 
should be completed within twenty- -four hours, or, at 
the very outside, forty-eight. It is worthwhile in this 
connection to remember that AW 70 makes unneces- 
sary delay in investigating a case a military offense on 
your part. Forgetfulness on this point has the unpleasant 
consequence of turning the investigating officer into the 
investigated officer. 

For the benefit of officers in jurisdictions where there 
are no boilerplate forms and no local ground rules, 
there follows a form which will be found helpful. It is, 
I am bold enough to believe, fairly foolproof in two di- 
rections: it won't let down either the investigating of- 
ficer or the officer who details the investigating officer. 
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rO BE SUBMITTED 
IN TRIPLICATE 








Station 


Date” 


Subject: Report of Investigation of Charges. 
lo: Commanding Ofhcer, 
|. Pursuant to AW 70 and par. 35a, MCM, I have 
investigated the charges dated against 
and submit herewith my formal report 
thereon. 
2. The accused was informed 

a. Of the offenses charged against him; 

b. Of the names of the accuser and of the wit 
nesses; 

c. Of the fact that the charges were about to be in 
vestigated; 

d. Of his right to cross-examine witnesses against 
him if they are available and to present any 
thing he desired in his own behalf, either in 
defense or mitigation; 

e. Of his right to have the investigating officer 
examine available witnesses requested by him; 
and 

f. Of his right to remain silent, or, if he prefers 
not to remain silent, of his right to make or 
submit a statement in any form subject to the 
risk of having such statement used against him 

3. a. Accused (did)* (did not)* desire to have ex 
amined in his presence the witnesses whose statements 
accompanied the charges. 

b. The following witnesses were requested by the 
accused : 

c. The following witnesses were not available 

d. The following witnesses were examined in the 
presence of the accused, and he was afforded 
an opportunity to cross-examine them: 

e. Accused, after being warned that he was not 
required to say anything but that anything he 
said could be used against him, elected to Cre 
main silent 
tached as Incl. 

f. The substance of testimony of all witnesses is 


made a statement, which is at 
of 
attached as Incls to inclusive. 
4. The charges meet the requirements as to form set 
out in Appendix 4, MCM, to the extent indicated be 
ww. Items checked under “No” must be corrected be 
fore the charges are referred for trial. 
Yes No 

a. Charge not numbered if only one, and 
charges numbered with roman nu 
merals if more than one. 

b. Single specification under a charge 
not numbered, and specifications num 
bered with arabic numerals where 
more than one under a charge. 
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Yes No 

c. Abbreviations other than middle ini 

tials and States of the Union elimi 

nated 
d. Rank and unit of accused shown 
e. Units properly numbered according 

to AR 220-5 
f. Accused’s serial number excluded from 


spec ihcation 


Proper designation of accused shown 
if he is not in the Army but is other 
wise subject to military law 
Note: Strike out this entire question if inapplic ible 
otherwise strike out items d, e, and 
h. Date of offense shown 
Geographical location of place wher 
offense was committed shown 
j. Wording of specifications conforms to 
samples set out in Appendix 4 
5. Each specihcation does does not illege a 
military offense he following changes are neces 
sary 
6. There are set out below the elements of proof re 
quired by the Manual in respect of each of the offenses 
alleged, as well as the names of the witnesses and /or 
the des« ription of the documents which will prove each 
ot those ele ments 
Par. of 


( hge Spec Vic Vl ble ment of Proot Proved hy 


In view of the foregoing, I conclude that the follow 
Ing spec ications and charges appear to be sustained by 
the evidence 

Note: Enumerate, or enter “All specihcations and 
charges,” or specify instances where the evidence only 
sustains a lesser included offense, as the case may be 

In my opinion, the accused Cis)* Cis not)* now, 
and (was)* (was not)* at the time the offense was 
committed, mentally defective, deranged or abnormal 

5. Explanatory or extenuating circumstances, if any 

9. | recommend that the following disposition be 
made of these « harges 


*(Referred for trial to a court-martial on 
*(all charges and specifications 
the following charges and specifications only, 
namely : 
a charge of violating AW under a specifi 
cation alleging ; 
*(That the charges be dropped and proceedings be 
instituted under . 
* 


That the charges be dropped and the accused re 
leased from custody. 


Name 


Rank and Organization 
Investigating Officer 
Incls 
*Strike out inapplicable matter 
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By Colonel Elbridge Colby 


Of all introductions to this subject there is none 
better for a military audience than that used by Colo- 
nel H. A. Smith at Fort Leavenworth in 1920, where 
he denied that military government was anything 
mysterious, and said that it reminded him of the way 
certain artillerists in former years had attempted to 
make mysterious their own profe ssion, hoping thereby 
to exalt it. Although lawyers, and military lawyers too, 
have been deeply conce ‘med in military government, it 
is primarily a military and administrative subject rather 
than a legal one. In the “Old \rmy” there was many 
an officer who had acted as alcalde of a Filipino town 
during the Insurrection and what we call the days of 
the Empire, or as town major in Germany in 1919. Our 
army is experienced in this matter. Without being 
lawyers, our officers have handled it “in addition to their 
other duties” and well. 

It is true that military government has gotten into 
the courts of law, even into the Supreme Court of the 
United States which has handed down decisions re- 
garding the British occupation of Castine, Maine, in 
1814, the American occupation of Tampico, Mexico, 
and the Insurgent occupation of the island of Cebu in 
1899. But this article will not be filled with legal cita- 
tions and legal phrases. These decisions were handed 
down after the conflicts were over. They were made to 
settle certain rights and to answer questions about pay- 
ments of money. They were legal. They were remote 


from events on which they were based. Whatever their 
implications, they could have no effect upon events on 
the spot. 

On this subject there is already a great deal of what 
the scholars call literature. Most of it has been written 
by lawyers, and for lawyers, even most of that actually 
written by military men. This is unfortunate. What the 
soldier wants to know is what he should do, not what 
some judge will say about it afterwards. In fact, about 
the latter he should not concern himself. His situation 
is like that of which Viscount Wolseley wrote to his 
wife: “If every general feels that his proceedings may 
form the subject of an official inquiry, no general will 
risk anything.” His problem is immediate. He must do 
the intelligent thing. He may take comfort from the 
story of Andrew Jackson in New Orleans, who defied 
a court which interfered with his military necessity, 
who afterwards was fined by that court for his defiance, 
and who later was reimbursed by a grateful govern- 
ment. 

Military government is a part of war, indeed even an 
act of war. It has received its greatest notoriety in the 
last century from the control exercised by Germany ina 
disturbed and revolutionary France in 1870-71, and in 
a prostrate and bitter Belgium in 1914-18. Too much 
of the viciousness of Prussianism has been attached to 
its reputation as a whole. Yet it is not necessarily un 
American. It can be conducted in a thoroughly Ameri 





What the soldier wants to know is what he should 


do, not what some‘judge will say about it afterwards 
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ishion as it was by our forces in Mexico in 1846 
nd again in 1914, in Puerto Rico and the Philip 
s in 1898, and by the Third Army on the Rhine in 
). Its principal characteristic is that it is military 
in purpose and in personnel. It is, as the Duke of 
ngton once sz id, nothing more or less th: in the Ast ill 

military commander. His will in this respect must 
sed upon a good judgment of circumstances, just 
uch as his will in combat must be based upon a 

nd estimate of tactical facts and not upon meré 
y, regulation, or whim. 
Vhat is military gov ernment? A clear understz nding 
of the general term is necessary, lest applications in 
detail go awry from its general concept and purpose. 
We ne ed not approach the matter by insisting that each 
paper must open with a formal definition of its topic. 
But in matters that depend so much upon policy, it is 
“When I use a word,” said 
npty Dumpty to Alice, “ 


necessary to be understood. 
it means just what I want 
mean.” 
talking 


the r term tor 


We must understand meanings, or we may 
about different things. The 
military government: 


British have 
they call it 

law.” Publicists and professors have spoken 
t as “belligerent occupation” and as 


’ William H. Taft 


“hostile occu 
and he was there himself as 


On 


of ( 


Infantry, 


said that OU! military government in ( ‘uba 
was military in name only. 


governor 


The differences in name 
So we had 
The classic statement as to what mili 
tary government is was made, as an aside 
ous Milligan case, 

tinguished 


and in meaning have caused confusions. 
better be cle ar 
, in the fam 
by Chief Justice Chase, 
trom martial law 


who dis 
and from military law 
and said that it is a form of military jurisdiction exercised 
by the military commander and superseding the local 
law as far as may be deemed expedient. 

Let us see, then, what happens when an army enters 
a foreign country and has to set up more or less a mili 
tary government. The army is generally acknowledged 
to be subject only to the military law of its own country, 
which accompanies it wherever it goes. The reason is 
that military law is personal, and not territorial. Most 
law is territorial. The difference between divorce laws 
in the various states of the Union are ample evidence 
of this. Even if an army enters a friendly country with 
permission, its members are not subject to the laws of 
that country. When it enters an 


ception still holds, 


the ex 
acknowl 
an Act of Parliament exempting American 
soldiers from 


allied country, 
as we have recently seen 
edged 
British law, and relying upon courts 


martial of the United States for trial for offenses, even 


F 


efore American troops helped to deliver France. The picture shows troops en route to their posts in “s Army 
‘pation marching through Thionville (the Germans called it Diedenhofen). 
4th Division; the date: Nov. 23, 


The outfit is Company F, 59th 


1918. 
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The Signal Corps men of the 3d Division promptly took over the 
switchboard of the town telephone system at Andernach on the Rhine. 


How much 
that 
are not sub 


for such serious crimes as murde¢ r and rape 


more necessary, therefore, the established rule 


members ol an army in an enemy country 


yect to local, territorial law. | he learned professors will 
talk of sovereignty and of agents or respresentatives of a 
sovereign power who cannot be disturbed in their duties 
at the another country. But 


practically speaking it is of course natural that soldiers 


behest of the courts ol 


of an invading force cannot be hampered individually 
by the requirements ol local laws, except for such re 
strictions as their commander himself applies to them. 

But there must be law in this territory which has been 
occupied. Csovernment of an occupied area, therefore, 
must be something quite apart from “military law’ as 
such, which goes on just the same in the military estab- 
lishme nt wherever the army may be. Although in some 
circumstances at home, and especially in time of peace, 
an army at home must recognize the supremacy of civil 
government over army personnel, this necessity does not 
hold in time of war in a foreign country, especially not 
in an enemy country. 

There are thus two laws in effect, the military law of 
the army and the law of the military government over 
the area. 

Let us suppose an offense which both soldiers and 
civilians may commit—and it is hardly necessary to sup- 
pose, for the thing frequently happens. [t may be breach 
of the peace or public misbehavior. If it is committed by 
the solc lier on the same street and in the same town and 


a civilian resident, his act 


Articles of War 


. to the prejudice of good order” or simply 


at the same time as by 


offense against the 


say it isa 


of a nature to bring discredit upon the military serv 


He is tried by court-martial. If it is committed 


civilian, he is tried by the local law, 


ent 


tried in the loc: 11 courts tor disorderly conduct, 


of the peace, or something ot the sort. But, if the trol 
is one which involves both a soldier and a civilia1 


habitant of the occupied territory, that civilian w 
tried by a special “ provost court’ of the milit iry gv 
ment—not under military law, not under local ‘dl 
under the law set up by the military government 
tect its armies against civilians and to prevent 
from interfering with its work. The power of the 
tary commander is supreme, but he may exercis 
three different w ays, according to the circumsta 
the case. 


As we go, then, with an army into enemy « 


we must recognize three basic factors: (1) Th 
must control that country; (2) the army must | 
for the purpose which brings it there; (3) the « 


has ordinary civilian activities which must c 
This third a 

factor is the principal reason for having a milita 
ernment at all. The occupying army could isolat: 
it could protect itself against local attacks; but i 
not live in the midst of the confusions and distu 


and must therefore be regulated. 


“dis 


col 


as maintained 
orced by the military government, and probabl 
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ch would result from sudden abolition of all regu 

n among the people around it. It has seized control 
of the country by force of arms, and that seizure imposes 
upon it an obligation to make that control effective in 
all the life of the country. 

[he tone and temper with which it does this will be 
the character of the military government established 
under that branch of international law called the “laws 
of war.” 

There are two conflicting theories in international 
law regarding the legal effect of a state of war. One is 
old, and Anglo-Saxon, and logical today. It holds that 
every citizen or subject of an enemy state is an enemy 
of our state and of each of our citizens. It says that even 
neutrals and neutrally-owned property, in an enemy 
country are tainted with the “enemy” brush. It is what 
the courts still apply in cases at law, in spite of national 
declarations that “we do not make war upon the Ger 
man people.” The other theory arose in the eighteenth 
century under the influence of French humanitarians 

ke Rousseau and is perhaps best expressed in the words 
of the classic Vattel, who has had such a tremendous 
nfluence on international law: “War is made by regu 
roops; the people, peasants and middle-class folk, 
not concerned in it and, ordinarily, have nothing to 
tear from the enemy.” 


[his theory, created in a day when dynastic kings 

re fighting with professional armies almost solely, 
entered all the books for a century and a half. It influ 
enced the increasing efforts for the amelioration of the 
ts of war, at Geneva and at The Hague. It must, 
nM ver, be admitted to have broken down very largely 
t , in the face of such wars of manpower and re 

es as We are waging. 

| hese may be theories to plain soldiers like ourselves. 
i en as theories they are facts, and have an impact 
upon action. They determine policy. It makes a world 
ference, when you have occupied a hostile coun 
hich theory you follow. Are all of those inhabit 
nemies, or potential enemies? Or are they just 
pectators? Can you just go on about your own military 
ss, and feel sure that they will not interrupt or 
you at all, or needle you or fifth-column you? 
army entering an enemy country does not come 
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there as a tourist or temporary vacanionist It comes 
there for a purpose. One purpose might be to break the 
will of the people and to force an end to the war. 
Another purpose might be to use the people who live 
there. In tact, the exploitation ot conquered countries 
by modern Germany, is evidence of 
version to the old Anglo-Saxon theory. Action rests 
more upon the old doctrine of universal enmity than 


upon modern sentimentality. These are harsh words 
But they do not 


compl te re 


mean that any military occupation must 
include Oppression ot civilian populations They do 


neverthe le SS, Mean that any action dec med necessary 
for the security of that army, or reasonably aimed to ac 
complish the military purpose of that army, is yx rfectly 
justifiable, so long as it is humane and just, and not 
unduly harsh and cruel 

If all inhabitants withdrew under a scorched earth 
policy or all took up arms and became fighters, the prob 
lems of military government would be simplified. Per 
haps the vy would be entirely eliminated. But these things 
do not happen Conquest is not achieved by the onrush 
of a long line of metal; it results from penetrations and 
infiltrations which cut off parts of the enemy army, and 
in the same regions W ith them large parts of the enemy 
population, wedded to their soil or perhaps simply un 
able to flee. These people, sO long as they are not guilty 
of what is technically called “war treason” and do not 
commit acts against the occupying army, are—in spite of 
basic law and the old theory—treated so far as possible 





Directing traffic at Coblenz, one of the 
more prosaic aspects of military occupation. 
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Three days before Christmas, 1918, the occupying troops distributed choc- 
olate to the German children of Cochem, a small town on the Moselle. 


as separate from the war and as peaceable noncom- 
batants, so that they shall in the words of Vattel “have 
nothing to fear from the enemy. 

With that established, follow me now in this line of 
reasoning. All areas of the earth are under some sover- 
eignty or political control. Occupation of an area by 
an enemy severs the bonds which tie the people to their 
former national government. Even if military govern- 
ment is temporary only, until confirmed in a treaty of 
peace, it is apparent that temporary sovereignty must 
be assumed by an occupying army. It is not merely a 
privilege but a duty. The situation was exactly de- 
sctibed in Admiral Fletcher's announcement to the 
people of Vera Cruz on April 26, 1914, in which he 
said: “In accordance with the law of nations, I am 
vested with the power and responsibility of government 
in all its branches throughout the territory.” 

There must be some control, even over people en- 
gaged only in the ordinary processes of living. These 
people are parts of a human society, which is after all 
a very complicated thing. Men die and there is property 
to be inherited, and cared for. Men want to sell, and 
deeds must be recorded. Marriages must be legalized 
and births registered. Food and clothing must be pro- 














duced and sold in stores. Repairs to buildings must be 
made. Contracts must be enforced, and bills of sal 
acknowledged as final. Indebtednesses must be met 
adjusted. Burglars must be apprehended and punished 
Wrongs of man against man must be righted in courts 
of equity. Streets must be cleaned, garbage collected 
electrical, water, and sewage utilities must be operated 
schools and hospitals must continue to function. All « 
these things must be done or the communities will sink 
to barbarism. Responsibility for control of these activi 
ties rests in the hands of the commander of the occu 
pying army. His exercise of this control is military go. 
ernment. The question of military law and jurisdiction 
over members of his own forces is a separate question. 
The problem of special regulations to prevent espionagé 
and fraternization, to secure necessary facilities for his 
army, and to settle frictions between enemy civilians 
and individuals of his own force, is allied to this govern 
ment but not the sole root of it. Beyond these new mat 
ters, the old must have attention. 

When an occupying general takes over a region, ht 
inherits control over both public and private busi: es. 
To exercise this control he does not have to sit up 4! 
night writing out new codes of law. There were |2w’s 
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erning the businesses and the homes of men before 
rived. These probably differ in many respects from 
se in his own home country. They are unfamiliar to 
n. Yet they are as well known to the local inhabitants, 
his own laws are unfamiliar to them. Why try to ad 
nister unfamiliar laws? Why try to upset laws already 
id, and permanent in effect? It has generally been 
derstood, therefore. as proper in law as well as prac 
ble in execution, to permit local municipal and pro 
ncial laws to remain force—excepting of course 
se that might be of present benefit to the enemy 
e. Let us say then that if the commander is going 
inherit the normal human business of the country, 
he might as well inherit the laws of the country which 
covern that business. 
Yet, note it well, he inherits them and makes them his 
n. He does not merely let them run. He adopts them. 
He can change them if he wishes. The change will be 
temporary only, unless confirmed in a treaty of peace. 
Yet, such changes are customarily held to a minimum, 
likely to be 
confusing. This fact was acknowledged when in Cali 
fornia in 1847, much of the Spanish, Ol 
was allowed to remain unaltered, 


because changes too many or too deep are 


Mexican, law 












altered after nearly a century. The change is not so un 


and still remains un- 


Linesmen are here at work on the civilian power lines across the river from 
ground the Fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, garrisoned by Americans, looms high above the Rhine. 
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usual; sometimes it appears desirable, and in such in 
stance it is made. When the governing general thinks it 
necessary to express his will on local affairs, he does it 
unhesitatingly, and his action is legal and final. In Cali 
fornia, General Kearny even promoted the holding of 
On the Rhine in 1919, 
the Third \rmy permitted voting tor repre sentation in 


tree elections ot loc: 1] ofhic ials. 


alt hough forbidk ling elections for local 


Whether the 
not, what he does 1S recorded as done, and 
for the future. Those whom he 


be ele cle d, 


the Re IC hstag, 


ofhcials commander males changes or 

a legal basis 

appoints, or permits to 
tai th legal officials wit! 

or retains in Office, are legal ofhicial n 

full powers ol their offices. 

ind 


lt the commander sets aside the customs laws 


collects customs dues of his own, the goods which come 
in and pay duty under his government cannot later be 
charged duties by the whose control he has 


abrogated. His law is the law of the land. He generally 


government 


strives, however, for reasons of simplicity and polis \ 


retain the old laws and to sup rsede them with 


ones, as Chief Justice Chase has said, only “so ta 


may be dk ¢ med € xpedic nt 


Vost ol the 


make sv ill have 


new laws and regulations which lh 
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These are citizens of Coblenz lining up for travel permits to 
visit beyond the city. The place is Third Army Headquarters. 


judge civilian matters, but new ones will be created 
provost courts we now call them to try civilians tor 
violation of his regulations and for crimes or torts 
against his soldiers. He may abolish the use of the old 
national currency and substitute currency of his own 
for it, and should in any event take strict control over all 
fiscal operations, public and private. He may create 
new customs taxes. He may require payment of taxes 
for work on the roads, for necessary sanitation, and for 
police. 

Who, then, is going to administer these laws, especi 
ally the laws governing the ordinary business of the 
country? 

Municipal administration is very complicated. Equal- 
ly as bad as changing it unnecess: irily ae be chang 
ing the persons W ho. know how to handle i t, except in 
so far as military necessity dictates. It is customary to 
use to the utmost local officials. The American Army 
on the Rhine did this with signal success. The Ger 
mans did it in France in 1870-71, although they ran 
into the difficulty that some resident officials held office 
from the national government and would not serve 
under an enemy power, although many municipal of 
ficials were ‘willing to and did serve. General Scott was 
able to utilize local Mexican officials in 1847, although 
in 1914 most withdrew and would not serve under 
General Funston. During the American Civil War, 
Sherman wrote to Grant: “We have a right to use any 
sort of machinery to produce military results; and it is 
the commonest thing for military commanders to use 
civil Gpercrame nts in actual existence as means to an 
end.” 

Even if the commanding general leaves the mayors or 
the alcades in place, the military commander still sits 
above them and controls them. In peace the local of- 
ficials receive their authority from the local people and 
government; in a war-occupied area they receive it from 


the occupying commander. That ce ymmander of COUTS¢ 
does not spend his time running about the country 
ting at the elbow of each mayor or superintendent of 
sanitation. He has other things to do. Who then shal! 
do it for him? 

In 1914, during the joint Army-Navy occupation of 
Vera Cruz, the staff which headed up ‘the various c 
partments of the government was composed of speciall) 
selected American civilians. In 1919, during the occu 
pation of the Rhineland, the staff was military in chai 
acter, although composed specialists with expert 
knowledge of the various functions of civil government 
The latter procedure is deemed to be the better. Japa 
nese tried to use civilians in China in 1894, and found 
that the plan did not work. French mixed in both 
military men and civilians in Belgium in 1793, and 
got into an awful mess. The commanding general 
has better control over military personnel than over 
separately appointed civilians; also — and more impor 
tantly—he has greater confidence that the military wv il 
act alw ays in the interest of the military occupation and 
its military purposes and not be sw ayed by sentiment 
theories of government and social order. The main 
purpose of the occupation of enemy territory, he knows 
is not to remake the world, but to ‘kee p control over an 
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area from or through which he must operate for the 
purposes of war. For such a purpose he prefers soldiers 
under him doing his work. 

His every act must be bent toward those purposes o! 
the war. If the country is rich in produce, he must us 
some of it to feed his army and thus reduce the logistic 
burden of distant supply. If it has fuel deposits hich 
he can use to run his railways, to warm his troops in 
winter quarters, or to cook their food, he must use some 
of these too. Whatever aid he may secure for the sup 
port. of his nee ration is his to take, to make “war support 
war’ in the Napoleonic phrase, providing always that 
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does not absolutely impoverish the local population, 
carve them, or freeze them, to such an extent as to 
ult in inhumanity and in such world-wide abhor 
ce and condemnation as the Germans of the twen 





th century have called down upon themselves. It 
alwavs been the American practice to buy and pay 
materials needed, and this practice will probably be 
tinued, unless we occupy an enemy area where in 
itants refuse to sell. His needs may be great, but his 
mi nds should not be greater the in the people he rules 
ictually bear. Our best reminder on this point is 
classic American statement in the famous General 
Order No. 100, of Civil War days, that “men who take 
irms against one another in public war do not cease 
this account to be moral beings responsible to one 
ther and to God.” If this still be true as against an 


med enemy, except one who forfeits consideration by 


s atrocious beh: Wior, it must be at le: ist equc ally true as 
a noncombatant even in days when entire popula 
tions are pressed into the war effort. 

Be es we leave off, we must consider another situa 
tion which may arise. What, it may well be asked, will 
, commander do if he finds no well-established govern 
ment in the region which he occupies? Suppose the 
officials he ive all fled the country, or suppose the coun 
try is so undeveloped that there are no officials in the 
modern sense of the word. It is composed merely of 
native tribes perhaps. These have been under foreign 
control, either as impe rial colonies or as mandated lands. 
With the advent of battle whatever control had existed 
has been dropped. Or perhaps the area is one which 
has been completely fought over, conquered, stripped 
ot its people ot responsible power, if not also of most 
of its inhabitants, and is reconquered with that turn 
of the tide which brings it into our hands. 
*In any case, so long as there is any civil popul: ition 
the responsibility for government rests with the com 

nander into w hose milit: IT\ control the land he is come. 
7 there is an existing government, he controls it, as we 
have already seen. If there is no existing government 
or none that can be trusted, the commander must create 
one. If there are laws, he may adopt them or change 
them; if there are none, he must make them, even if 
only simple ones to keep the peace. He creates a new 
government in more or less of a complex form in ac 
cordance with the complex or the simple nature of the 
ety which he finds on the ground. Perhaps there 


no inhabitants capable of assuming minor admin 
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istrative posts under his direction. If so, he must fur 
nish them from his Civil Affairs staff, and get more 
men for that staff if those he has are not enough. 

It is always possible that on an isolated island or in a 
wild or devast pe country, there may be nothing upon 
which to build, in accordance with the general prin 
ciples set gs in the paragraphs above Here, ot 
course, if there are only a few inhabitants, he can put 
them on the payroll In some way or other, and control 
them by court-martial under military law as “retainers” 
of the army under the articles of war. But this course is 
not recommended lt 1S best, even tora tew, to set up a 
civilian control separate from the military control. In 
fact, there will, except on some rare atolls, always be 
more than a few. Of these there may still be a smaller 
few whom he can enroll, instruct, and organize to help 
him. It he does this, he must avoid a serious possib le 
pitfall. He must avoid plaving into the hands of any 
single faction or clique, however small. If a local leader 
who does not hold public office offers his “gang”—be it 
native banditti or private army—as a unit for police ser 
ice, the offer should be refused 

[he commanding officer should do his own building, 
even though it be from the ground up—as It may very 
well be in recaptured colonies Or mandated areas trom 
which shot and shell and bomb have only just driven 
the prey ious overlord. [his Situation may require the 
construction of an entire frame of government, from 
police to postage stamps, In accordance with the blue 
print laid down in the War Department manual. We 
did this in Cuba for the Cubans after 1898. We can 
do it again, even if again someone may call it a govern 
ment “military in name only.” If the situation re 
quires such action, the task must be accepted and ac 
complished. It is the commander's responsibility—one 
which he cannot escape any more than he can escape 
any other responsibility. 

This, then, is military government. In authority it 
replaces, even though in some particulars it uses, the 
old government of an area. Its purpose 1s military If 
it Is not completely administered by military men, and 
utilizes local officials in some particulars, or its own 
imported civilian experts in others, its top control 
military and its key posts should be filled by military 
men and operated in a military manner, although 
always still in accordance with what the British man 
ual calls “the dictates of re ligion, morality, civilization, 
and chivalry.” 











When Fighters Cook 


By Captain John H. Pearson 


The conception of a soldier whipping up a hot meal 
by steadfastly holding his messkit and cup over a wood 
fire must have been derived from Civil War days. The 
few remaining GAR veterans would feel on familiar 
ground reading instructions issued during the 1941 
maneuvers which explained how to gather twigs, light 
a fire, find a forked stick, rub some bacon fat on the 
meat can, and cook a delectable meal from the C ration. 

Unhappy is the man who tries to follow such instruc- 
tions in modern war. Crawling around in an exposed 

ition, looking for a forked stick or for some elusive 
ec fat he would be duck soup for enemy snipers. 
The rain, mud, snow, and wind that go with most cam- 
paigns make it hard to find dry wood. On the other 
hand, wet wood makes smoke visible for miles. 

The mobility of our troops keeps pace with the motor 
age, but our cooking arrangements are still those of the 
caveman. American soldiers are likely to spend a good 
deal of time in boats, trains, trucks, and aircraft, where 
it is definitely impractical to build a cooking fire. 

The virile outdoor man who has tried to roast a 
marshmallow or toast a hot dog knows that it takes an 
agile and dexterous soldier to cook a meal. After wip- 
ing smoke from his eyes, singeing his left hand, and then 
shifting his gear to the right hand, he steps into the 
fire. Then he burns what’s.in his messkit, eats the luke- 
warm part, and scrapes off the burned part, supposedly 
ready all the time to fire at the drop of a parachutist. 

Actually, every observant officer has noticed that the 
American soldier is much too smart to waste time on 
such archaic outdoor domestic science. The number of 
folding portable stoves with the customary canned heat 
in use by troops would astound the quartermaster. The 
amount of gasoline used to cook food on automobile 
cylinder heads, and kerosene lanterns would also amaze 
him. For regardless of the efficiency of supply or how 
much “impetus” comes from the rear, there will con- 
tinue to be isolated groups and forgotten convoys which 
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A homemade portable stove 





cannot be fed from a kitchen range. War is like tha 
The Japs achieve mobility by carrying one day's ir 
ration and five day’s rice in a sack on their backs. Th. 
don’t wait for hot meals to be brought up—they cook ; 
individuals or collectively by section. Ordinarily th: 
carry no special cooking stove or apparatus but, during 
lull, they post guards and start a fire. Here we can ¢g 
one step ahead of the enemy and provide each sold 
with a special miniature cook stove and a small can 
solid fuel. Sooner or later, whether in the Arctic or t} 
jungle, we are going to want maximum mobility. 
The portable stove shown in the illustration is 
homemade attempt to meet the need. It heats a cante: 
cup of food very effectively. It fits over the outside of ¢} 
cup and under the folded handle and will not rat 
even on the hardest night patrol. Its weight is neg 
gible, and seldom if ever does a man become separated 
from his canteen in battle or at any other time. Any 
butter-fingered recruit can open the handle, slide off and 
reverse the heater, and insert the cup ready for use 
A can of commercial heating fuel will heat the con 
tents of the cup three or more times and can be carried 
in the pack along with the C ration. There's no slaving 
over a hot fire, for the portable heater is equally at hom 
on the pullboard of a jeep, the running board of a peep 
or the bottom of a foxhole. The meat can cover will fry 
an egg while the cup is coming toa boil, thus produc ing 
a course dinner. The canteen cup, partly filled with 
water in which a can of food is immersed, becomes a 
convenient double-boiler, avoiding any possibility of 
burned food and prov ues hot water for coffee. If the 
meat can is preferred it will rest on top of the heater 
Since the flame of canned heat is blue and the stove 
forms an effective shield, the blackout protection is ex 
cellent. If no fuel is available, the stove is still a con 
venient support for the cup over a fire of small twigs 
The addition of this small item to the TBA would be 
useful no matter how much we pare and trim indi 
vidual equipment. For equipment limited to the bare 
essentials of the soldier’s life still includes canned water 
(the canteen), and canned food (C ration). So why 
not give him a light stove and canned fuel and let him 
be completely independent? 
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THe Arrack 

[he movement to the line of departure is a continu- 

n of the approach march. Scouts, patrols, and ob- 

rvers provide security during this movement. The 

\ding platoons maintaine d march formation until they 
re re compelled to fire in order to advance. These platoons 
1en complete their deployment. While ordinarily fire 

opened on orders of the platoon leader, the company 
commander may however reserve to himself the au- 
hority for opening fire in order to gain surprise. 

\t the first firing position each attacking platoon tries 
to gain fire superiority over the enemy to its front by 
putting such accurate and intense fire on him that 
his own fire becomes inaccurate or diminishes in 
volume. Battalion supporting weapons and artillery help 
by fires on the enemy positions farther forward (unless 
such fire is masked by the attacking platoons) and by 
neutralizing enemy units farther to the rear that can 
nevertheless fire on our own attacking echelon. The 
company commander uses the fire of his weapons pla- 
toon for enemy elements that can’t be reached or are 
not being dealt with by other fires. 

F vurther advances are made by infiltration, by succes 
sive rushes of fractions of the leading squads and pla 
toons or by maneuver of rear echelons. The fire of those 
remaining in position, and the fire of company and bat- 
talion supporting weapons and artillery, covers the 
movement of those advancing, Our small-unit leaders 
use every lull in the enemy’s fire to push groups for- 
ward and occupy the natural strong points of ground 
from which they can deliver fire—particularly that of 
automatic weapons. This combination of fire and move- 
ment enables attacking rifle elements to reach eventually 
positions from which they can overcome the enemy in 
hand-to-hand combat if they have to. 

Because the enemy’s resistance is uneven, and be- 
cause of the differences of the ground and in the 
amount of help received from supporting fires, some 
units will be able to advance while others are held up. 
\ platoon or company not stopped by fire pushes on to 
capers its final objective, even though units on one or 
both sides of it have been stopped. Its advance then out- 
Hanks the resistances holding up neighboring units, and 
often this makes it possible to get light machine guns in 
positions from which they can ‘deliver flanking or 
oblique fire on the outflanked hostile resistance. It may 
‘so permit company supports to be moved into the 

to envelop the enemy or gain his rear. Islands of 


The Rifle Company 


resistance are thus overcome by combined frontal and 
flanking action. 

Once the fire fight has begun the company com 
mander’s influence on the fight is largely limited to his 
use of supporting fires and his support echelon. To 
plan ahead and act effectively at the proper time, he 
must keep constantly informed of the situation on his 
front and flanks. 

The company commander posts himself where he 
can best direct and control the action of his unit. When 
ever practicable he occupies an OP from which he can 
see all—or at least the vital part—of his company zon« 
of action. He sees that observers are posted to watch 
the rest of the front and the flanks. His position must 
be at point from and to which messengers can freely 
move. He must be able to communicate readily with 
his company CP, with his support, and with the sup 
porting weapons under his control. Whenever con 
ditions make effective control of his entire company im 
practicable from such an OP, he then goes wherever 
he can best observ e and control the action of that part 
of his company whose operations are most vital to its 
success as a whole. 

Ordinarily the communication sergeant, the orderly, 
a bugler, a company messenger, an agent corporal from 
the heavy weapons company, a messenger from each 
platoon, and a messenger from any weapons section op 
erating directly under the company are dispersed under 
cover near the point where the company commander 
is. Other personnel of the command group operate 
from the company CP. The company commander 
usually se ‘nds written or o1 al messages direct to his pla 
toon or weapons section leade ~%* He SC nds me sSayes to 
his battalion commander, or to commanders of other 
companies, through his company command post. He 
uses his sound powered telephone equipme nt to com 
municate with the part of his company with which 
rapid communication is most vital or with the part of it 
he may not be able to reach readily by messenger or by 
visual signals. He often delegates supervision of the op 
eration of weapons carriers to his second-in-command, 
first sergeant, or supply sergeant. But he requires that 
he be kept informed of the location(s) of the most ad 
vanced weapons carrier(s). 

To maintain control the company commander must 
know the location of his platoons and we: apons sections 
and what they are doing. In addition to what he learns 
through his own observation and that of members of 
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his command group, he requires periodic reports from 
his subordinate leaders as to positions, effect of support- 
ing fires, and important developments. He keeps with 
him messengers who report to him, and sends messen- 
gers fiom the same units, who have been with him up 
to that time, to rejoin their unit, usually with a brief 
message informing the subordinate leader of important 
developments. This periodic interchange of messengers 
is one of the most effective means a company com- 
mander has of keeping constant control of the action of 
his company. 

I hroughout the attack the company comm inder tries 
to get the closest possible coérdination between the 
movements of his rifle platoons and the fire of all sup 
porting weapons. He must not let rifle units do slowly 
any task that supporting weapons can do promptly, or 
attack without supporting fires when help from sup- 
porting weapons will save both time and casualties. 
However, he must know the location of his attacking 
elements before supporting fires can be employed safely. 
Whenever the support of his own weapons platoon is 
not enough, he should call on the battalion commander 
for artillery fire, and on the heavy weapons company 

usually through the agent corporal) for heavy ma- 
chine-gun or mortar fire. 

The weapons platoon should be pushed forward ag- 
gressively whenever effective fire is no longer possible 
from the position occupied, or whenever captured 
ground offers positions from which more effective sup- 
port is possible. 

The company commander must keep in mind that 
his light machine guns are not capable of sustained fire 
and that resupply of ammunition is usually a serious 
problem. If possible, he should concentrate the fire of 
both guns on targets of limited extent, when and where 
this fire will best assist the advance of his own or adja- 
cent units or provide flank protection for them. He may 
thus take advantage of an open field of fire on a flank of 
his company to bring fire on hostile resistance in front 
of neighboring re arward companies, to protect against 
counterattack, or to neutralize cross fires from elements 
on the flanks. It is particularly desirable to get these guns 
into positions on the flank of ene my resistance just be- 
fore an assault, so that they can maintain flanking fire 
on the enemy after all other supporting fires have been 
forced to lift. 

The advance of his mortars must be so regulated as 
to enable them to respond promptly to the needs of 
rifle platoons. But since the mortar squad can carry by 
hand only enough ammunition to permit firing continu- 
ously for two minutes, care must be exercised in the 
selection of targets and the expenditure of ammunition. 
Hence, mortars are used against the following types of 
targets: 

Hostile machine guns or mortars in position defilade, 
or personnel either defiladed or intrenched, which are 
definitely holding up the advance and are known to be 
located in a small area (about fifty yards square). 


March 


Hostile forward positions, in order to maintain fire 
superiority during the final advance of rifle units 
within assaulting distance, when other supporting fire: 
are masked. 

Hostile counterattacks, when mortar fire is essentia! 
either to stop the attacks or to slow them down to gall 
time for other measures to be taken. 


The company commander is responsible that we: ap 
ons carriers located in the company area are kept con 
cealed in defilade. It is slow and sometimes dificult t: 
hand-carry ammunition considerable distances. Hence 
he moves the carriers forward whenever practicable. 

[he company support must be close enough to th 
attacking echelon to permit its prompt use against hos 
tile commbecatrack. If the company commander has di 
rected his support to follow the attacking eche lon by 
bounds from one covered position to anetine or, he must 
insure that it keeps within supporting distance but does 
not merge with his attacking echelon. If he initially di 
rected his support to await orders in a certain location, 
he must issue timely orders for it to move forward. 

Variations in the ground or in the situation may 1 
quire a change in the manner of controlling the move 
ment of the support, or a change in the distance at 
which it is to follow the attacking echelon. It is the 
company commander’s responsibility to judge the condi 
tions and direct these changes whenever necessary. 

The support should not be used piecemeal. Except 
to take advantage of an opportunity to strike a decisive 
blow or to repel a counterattack, the company support 
should not be used when the attacking platoons still 
have their own supports not yet committed to action, or 
when supporting fires alone will enable them to resume 
the attack. However, when the opportunity occurs to 
strike a decisive blow, or use of the support is neces- 
sary to renew the impetus of a stalled attack, the com 
pany commander puts in his support without hesita 
tion. In either case, he 
flank attack or envelopment—where the attack has made 
good gains against weakness, rather than against strong 
resistance. If necessary, it may be employed through 
an adjacent zone. But it must not interfere with the 
action of the adjacent troops and the adjacent com 
mander must be informed of the action taken. 

Whenever he puts in his support, the company com 
mander seeks to form another one. However, leading 
troops actually under fire cannot be withdrawn for this 
purpose without suffering excessive casualties. In order 
to provide himself with a small support for use in case 
of emergency, the company commander may forbid ! 
employment, without his prior approval, of ‘the uncom 
mitted support of one rifle platoon, or may gather up 
such messengers or men separated from their units as 
can be safely assembled. 

The company commander cannot assume that t 
original measures he took for flank security will stay 
effective throughout the entire attack. For this reason, 


» should use it—prefers ibly for 
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requires his connecting groups and observers to fre- 
iently report the location of the nearest flank of each 
ljacent unit. If such reports do not arrive, he takes 
efinite steps to get this information. He adjusts his 
lank protective measures to fit changes in the situation 
they occur. As long as existing gaps can be covered 
» fire from his own and the neighboring unit, a con 
ecting group to maintain contact is enough. Other 
se he sends out one or more flank security patrols, de 
nding upon the size of the gaps. 
[he company helps neighboring units when such 
he Ip will facilitate its own advance, when directed to do 
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Schematic diagram showing assistance rendered to 
neighboring units. 
NOTES 


(1) Co A, having captured Hill T, has been directed +o assist 
B in capturing Hill U. Assistance by fire is impracticable on ac- 
nt of intervening heavy woods. Co A therefore employs its 
port platoon to attack hostile position on Hill U in flank. Capt 
- arranges in advance for fire support from artillery, Co E, and 
3 
2) Co B, taking advantage of the woods on its right, captures 

| V. Co A is held up in front of Hill W. Co B employs its light 
hine guns to assist Co A and thereby assist its own advance by 
ving a possible threat to its own right flank. 

5) Co E has captured its final objective, Hill Z. Cos A and B 
held up by machine. -gun fire from the east nose of Hill Z. Co E 
oys the fire of its light machine guns and of part of its support 
on in order to assist the advance of Cos A and B. 
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» by the battalon commander, and when, without 
nn the company commander thinks such help will 
best assist in accomplishing the battalion mission. 

Help that enables a rearward neighboring unit to 
come up abreast is generally a good way of insuring the 
security of the company s own flank. 

\ssistance by fire and movement is usually more 
effective than assistance by fire only. But movement 
must be strongly supported by the fire of all available 
weapons, including those of the unit being assisted 
\lso, the movement must not result in depriving the 
company, tor any extended period, of the services of 
elements essential to its own further progress 

When the attac king echelon has gotten as ¢ lose to the 
enemy position as it can get without masking its sup 
porting fires, these fires lift and the assault is launched 
If necessary, the company commander has the support 
ing fires lifted by giving a prearranged signal. Or he 
estimates when the attacking units will be ready to 
assault and arranges with the battalion commander tor 
these fires to lift at that time. When supporting fires 
ire lifted, assault hre may he employed to prevent the 
enemy from manning his defenses. Supporting weap 
ons cover the assault by directing their fire at those 
adjacent and rearward hostile elements which are abk 
to fire on the assaulting troops either during the assault 
or alter the position 1S captured. 

The company commander is responsible that the 
assault is delivered at the right time. When the attack 
ing echelon has reached assaulting distance, the assault 
is usually launched by subordinate leaders. Otherwise 
the company commander orders it by a signal or com 
mand, which iS repeated by all othcers and noncom 
missioned ofhicers. 

Following a successful assault, the company com 
mander moves his support platoon and weapons sec 
tions forward to secure advantageous positions trom 
which to support the continuation of the attack and, if 
necessary, to protect his reorganization. 

| he atts ick must be pushed through the ce pth ol the 
enemy position to the company final objective without 
allowing the enemy any opportunity to build up his 
defense again. The company commander uses every 
means at his disposal to keep the attack going, and 
exploits shes delay every advant: 19¢ gained. 

If not already committed, the support pli toon may 
be used to relieve a badly disorganized attacking pla 
toon. Or to launch a flanking or enveloping attack to 
assist in the capture of successive company objectives. 

If the distance between company objectives is so 
great that leading platoons are not justified in im 
mall itely opening fire, approach march formations may 
be used initially. Otherwise, the attack on each com 
pany objective is made in 
on the first objective. 


a manner similar to the attack 


Whenever a leader or key man becomes a casualty 
during fighting, he is promptly replaced. If possible, 
complete reorganization is postponed until the final ob 
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jective of the company is reached. But the company 
must be reorganized whenever disorganization prevents 
its further effective use as a fighting team. If hostile 
fires permit, the rifle platoons move to defiladed posi- 
tions for complete reorganization. If not, they must 
make a partial reorganization in place. Time consumed 
in reorganization must be kept to the minimum. 

The company commander must protect the reorgani- 
zation of his company by a prompt and simultaneous 
movement of the entire weapons platoon to cover the 
front and exposed flank(s); and by sending patrols from 
the attacking platoons, or from the support, to cover 
the front and maintain contact with the enemy. If the 
platoon leader of the weapons platoon is given the mis- 
sion of protecting the reorganization of the company, 
the patrols should operate under his orders. The com- 
pany commander also uses any available support to fur- 
nish protection, preferably by holding at least the bulk 
of it available for prompt action against counterattack. 

The company commander directs platoon leaders to 
reorganize their platoons and to report promptly their 
remaining effective strength and the state of their am- 
munition supply. 

Based upon the reports of the platoon leaders, he has 
ammunition redistributed. If short of ammunition, he 
gets more by bringing forward a loaded weapons car- 
rier, by using carrying parties, or by calling upon the 
battalion. 

He promptly dispatches a message to the battalion 
commander, giving the situation, the approximate 
strength of the company, and any hostile identifications 
secured. Recently captured prisoners, documents, or 
material may be sent in with the messenger to save 
using another man. 

Completion of the reorganization should find the 
company regrouped into an effective team, with control 
reéstablished and with enough ammunition to continue 
the attack. 

After the company captures its final objective, pur- 
suit, except by fire, is not begun until ordered by the 
battalion commander. Once begun, it must be carried 
through boldly and rapidly and must be pushed to the 
limit of human endurance. 

When a rifle company has been ordered to pursue, its 
formations and actions are very similar to those of the 
support of an advance guard when contact with the 
enemy is soon expected. Usually one of the rifle pla- 
toons is directed to reconnoiter the entire company zone 
of action and push forward rapidly to gain contact with 
hostile detachments attempting to delay the pursuit. If 
it is unable to overcome rapidly any hostile detachments 
encountered, it attempts to fix them in position and 
promptly locate their flanks. This platoon is usually 
reinforced with a 60mm. mortar and frequently with 
one or both light machine guns. When the company 
zone is over 600 yards wide, it may be necessary to have 
two rifle platoons in the leading echelon. 

The rest of the company follows closely in support 
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of the leading echelon. It must be prepared to repe 
promptly a counterattack directed against either flan! 
or to maneuver rapidly to outflank or envelop any resis: 
ance fixed by the leading echelon. With one platoo: 
in the leading echelon, a formation with the weapon 
platoon (less detachments) moving in the center of th 
company zone and a rifle platoon echeloned towar 
each flank is often suitable. 

If the company support is still intact when the pu 
suit begins, it may be used to begin the pursuit at onc: 
passing through the attacking echelon and moving fo 
ward without delay. The platoons of the attacking 
echelon are directed to complete any necessary reorgan 
zation and follow in support without delay. On th: 
other hand, if the company support is not intact, it 
may be necessary to complete the reorganization of on 
or more platoons before taking up the pursuit. 

For pursuit the battalion commander frequently 
attaches units of the heavy weapons company to a rifk 
company. The rifle company commander controls thei: 
movement and action, and becomes responsible for thei: 
ammunition supply. He seldom attaches these units to 
his platoons but uses them under his own control to 
give close support and protection to his leading platoons. 

When the advance of the battalion is definitely 
stopped by hostile resistance, the leading rifle com 
panies pass immediately to the defensive on the ground 
held. Individual intrenchments are dug at once. The 
company commander issues instructions for such or 
ganization of the area as is possible. Organization of the 
ground is usually hard because of disorganization of 
units and intensity of enemy fires. It may be necessary 
for the platoons and squads to dig in as best they can 
and wait for darkness to complete the organization of 
the position. The supporting weapons must be promptly 
sited for defense. And all other practicable preparations 
must be made to prepare the company either to defend 
its position or resume the offensive when ordered to 
do so. 

During a temporary halt not forced by enemy resist- 
ance, such as a halt ordered by the battalion commander 
to permit supporting weapons to be brought forward to 
support a continuation of the attack, the company 
commander issues instructions to provide security for 
his company and reduce its losses. The measures he 
takes are similar to those for reorganization. He also 
takes maximum advantage of such halts to reorganize 
his platoons, replenish their ammunition supply, and 
make preparations to continue the attack. Men will 
be required to construct foxholes or slit trenches to 
protect them from enemy small-arms or artillery fire 
and air attack. 


Reserve Ririte Company In ATTACK 


The battalion order designating a rifle company 4s 
battalion reserve prescribes the initial location of the 
company. It may also include instructions about sub- 
sequent movements, flank protection, preparations if 











ns to meet various contingencies, and maintaining 
tact with adjacent units. 

\Ipon receipt of the battalion order, the company 

mander of a company thus in reserve considers pos- 

covered routes from the assembly position to the 

tial reserve position. He selects the route only after 

nnaissance, preferably by himself. He makes every 

to avoid disclosing to the enemy the location or 

ement of the reserve. The company commander 

ls a representative to the battalion commander and 

blishes liaison with the attacking rifle companies 

heavy weapons company, and with battalion o1 

ched AT units. 

Having made his reconnaissance of the initial reserve 

tion and the route thereto, the company commander 

es his orders. He gives his subordinate leaders all 

essary information of the enemy and our supporting 

Ops and the battalion plan of attack, and instructions 

the movement to the initial position, including 

security en route, its occupation and protection, and 
connecting groups. 

If practicable, the company commander personally 
leads his company to the initial reserve position, arrang- 
ng the movement so as to avoid interference with other 
units moving to their attack positions. In moving to and 
while occupying reserve positions, the company com- 
mander takes advantage of all cover and concealment 
in order to avoid disclosing the battalion scheme of 
maneuver and to avoid losses. He places his platoons 
so as to facilitate their planned employment. He sees 
that there is local security against attack by hostile 
ground forces and takes maximum advantage of the ter- 
rain tor antimechanized and antiaircraft protection. 

A rifle company in reserve is ordinarily moved by 
bounds on orders of the battalion commander. If the 
company is at any time so far in rear of the attacking 
rifle companies that it cannot effectively support the -m 

ase of hostile counterattack, the company ¢com- 
ar promptly reports this to his battalion com 

nder and requests instructions, recommending a 
suitable new position. 

lhe reserve company commander tries to visualize 
how and approximately when conditions requiring the 


use of his company may develop, and prepares plans to 


meet all such possible contingencies. His plans should 


eC 


is detailed as practicable and he should complete 
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them before the time the situation they are designed to 
meet can reasonably occur. If time permits, he submits 
his plans to the battalion commander for approval. He 
tells subordinate leaders the details of these plans. 
Estimates are made as to the time necessary to put each 
plan into effect. 

The reserve company may be assigned one or more of 
the following missions: 

To envelop points of resistance located by the attack 
ing echelon, frequently by movement through the zone 
of neighboring battalions. 

To protect the flanks of the leading companies. 

To repel counterattacks, especially against the flanks. 

To assist the progress of adj. acent units. 

To take over the rdle of all, or part, of the attacking 
echelon. 


To provide contact with adjacent units 


When a reserve company is given a mission of main 
taining contact on the flanks, the company commander 
should take the connecting groups from the platoons on 
the flanks of the reserve position. Their strength should 
be appropriate to the terrain in which they must work. 
Connecting groups should be sent out promptly so 
that they can gain contact before the attack starts. They 
may be used for route reconnaissance on their respective 
flanks for movements of the reserve company beyond its 
initial position, if this duty doesn’t interfere with their 
contact missions. They should be instructed to send 
their reports directly to the battalion CP and each 
member of the groups should be told the CP’s succes 
sive locations as planned. 

In order to be prepared to carry out promptly any of 
the missions outlined above, the company commander 
keeps himself const: intly informed of the situation by 
personal reconnaissance and observation from good 
points of the terrain, by means of observation posts 
manned by his men, by observers with the leading 
companies. He may also stay with the battalion com 
mander, or at the battalion command post, or detail 
another officer to do so, in order to keep up with devel 
opments. \nd he may use messengers to keep contact 
with the battalion commander and the battalion CP. 


When the reserve company is committed to action 
by the battalion commander, it operates as a rifle com 
pany in the attack. 








| 
| 
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And Civilian Necessity 
By Kurt A. Solmssen 


otal war is new in this country. We still think of 
total war in terms of converting peacetime activities 
and civilian production to war uses. But the period of 
conversion is not total war; it is just the approach to it. 

Total war means that every man, woman and child, 
every productive facility and service at our command 
must function in such a way that the greatest military 
effect is obtained. Because the maintenance of fighting 
forces and the production ot arms de ‘pe nd on the CIV lien 
population, maintenance of a certain amount of civilian 
production is an essential factor in total war. It is for 
the military to determine the size of the required civilian 
production by a cool, long-range calculation of all the 
ele ‘ments involved. ¥ hose civil in activities which sur- 
vive and so become part of the scheme for total war 
must be sufficient to keep the civilians who supply the 
armed forces at maximum efficiency—and no more. 

If we look at our mode of living and our habits in 
this spirit we must feel that on the whole we are still 
far away from total war, and that the period of trans- 
formation to war activities has not ended. And yet it 
is important to realize that the preparation of total war 
is not a simple process of cutting down every nonmili- 
tary activity, but is a process of coérdination, and re- 
quires the establishment of a mutual relation between 
the military and the civilian for maximum results. It is 
the creation of a uniform war machine of which the 
home front is just one division. 

Once such complete correlation is established i 
works both ways. On the one hand nonmilitary - 
duction and manpower must be cut to thesize w hich in 
the opinion of the military leadership will win the war. 
On the other hand, when this cut has been made the 
remaining civilian production and activities have be- 
come just as important as the size of the armed forces 
or the manufacture of ammunition. Those in charge of 
waging the war must decide how much food, how much 
clothing, and how much recreation those on the home 
front need to retain maximum performance. When this 
level has been determined, failure to provide the mini- 
mum of fats or clothing becomes just as great a mili- 

tary defeat as failure to produce shells. Dur ng the initial 
stages of gearing the economic system to war, each cut 
of civilian supplies and workers increases the fund of 
fighters and of war materials, but when the state of 


tots il war Is rez iched, when those cuts he ive gone as 
as they can without loss of output, a fi ill holon the p! 
determined level of civilian activities must decrease thy 
fighting power of the military machine. In total \ 
theve is only one front, re aching from the patrol in Ne 
Man’s Land to the housewife’s kitchen and the sch: 
room. 

The creation of this united front is a huge task, and 
we all know that it is far from being completed. H 
ever, first things had to come first, and progress has 
been increasingly fast. At this stage, it is necessary t 
recognize that as we approach a complete integration of 
military and civilian requirements our technique | has 
to be modified. The first expansion of our armed forces 
and of war production was accomplished with few 
civilian sacrifices. Later, production of some attributes 
of luxurious living: Electric refrigerators, toasters, silk 
stockings, disappeared. As time went on, the draft of 
manpower and growing raw material shortages mad 
deeper and deeper impressions on civilian life. Today 
we have in some instances reached the point wher 
further cuts cannot be made without impairing the 
striking power of our fighting forces. The copper min 
ing industry presents a good example. So many copper 
miners had been taken by the draft or attracted by 
higher wages in other war plants that the industry suc 
cessfully appealed to the Army for the release of skilled 
miners—a complete reversal of the former trend. S 
far such instances are isolated, but they are on the in 
crease and likely to appear more frequently. Already 
all of agriculture has reached the Stage W here further 
large withdrawals of labor would decrease food pro 
duction. Consequently a general deferment of skilled 
dairy workers has been ordered. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that we have a 
rived at the limit of our war strength? Not at all. It 
simply means that we have made progress with our 
preparations for total war, and that our methods 
to be adapted to the new circumstances. 

In the past, decisions to expand the services of wa! 
production at the expense of civilian activities wer 
one-way affair. Any cut demanded by military requir 
ments obviously left a civilian standard of living f far in 
excess of the unavoidable minimum. The task, | 
fore, could be, and was handled simply by reducing 
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military employment and production just as fast as 
freed manpower and materials could be absorbed 
‘he services and defense industries. In some major 
sions political expediency may have affected the 
», but the remaining civilian economy was not a 

ir “a military importance. Consequently it was left 

‘self to make whatever adjustments became neces 


[his picture is changing fast. The war economy is 
a plant that grows in a pot: The civilian economy 
he ¢ soi in the pot. It has to support and nourish the 
The more the plant grows, the bigger the roots 
come, the less soil there is to feed the roots and 
support the plant itself. If it grows too fast it 
not have enough soil to live on. It must wilt. 
[herefore, a proper balance must be maintained at all 
times between the soil in the pot and the size of the 
plant. As long as the plant is very small that is not diff- 
cult to do. Only when it becomes big does the gardener 
ive to pay attention. Our plant is quite big now com- 
pared to the size of the pot. Consequently every de- 
cision to cut the civilian economy now involves two 
questions: The old one: Are the men and materials 
needed for military purposes? and a new one: How will 
the remaining civilian economy support the services and 
the production of arms? 

Obviously, this new technique requires a vastly 

greater amount of planning and organization and closer 
estimates of future possibilities. The military, for in- 
stance, may be in doubt whether a certain phase of the 
war will have to be waged chiefly by the air arm or 
chiefly by ground forces. They may wish to be pre- 
pared for maximum requirements either way, but un- 
able to obtain sufficient production and men from the 

civilian economy to do both jobs at the same time they 
may be forced to decide which course they are going to 
take. Or the number of doctors which can be with- 
drawn from civilian life without danger of epidemics 
among the population may be a factor in determining 
the rate of growth of the army. 

: ‘learly, every time a militarily desirable project has 
to be abandoned for reasons connected with civilian 
life we suffer a defeat and prolong the war. Conse- 
quently, most of the new planning must be designed 

put the civilian economy in such shape that it can 
produce more with less, and support a larger military 
organization. That can be accomplished in two ways: 
First, we can add to the soil in the pot by adding form- 


erly nonproductive members of the community to 


the working force: women, young people, old folk, 
cripples. Secondly, we can increase the efhiciency of our 
civilian economy by better organization. The allocation 
of manpower and materials must be planned just as it 
is now done in an army, for we cannot afford to pon 
as man-hour or a single pound of raw material ex 
Cep 


here it has the greatest effect. 
eat deal has already been accomplished. When 
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duced to a small percentage of former production it was 
uneconomical to let all the manufacturers make only 
a small part of their previous production. Therefore, 
all the typewriters are now being made at one plant, 
and all the bicycles by two plants. With steel scarce, 
we cannot afford to have tons of it w aiting on shelves 
in hardware stores in the shape of rarely used pots and 
pans. So the number of models has been reduced from 
245 to 25. 

Millions of railroad car miles can be saved by the 
elimination of “cross-hauls.” Must we have the choice 
of Milwaukee beer, New York beer, and Pennsylvania 
beer? The war will make us drink Pennsylvania beer 
in Pennsylvania, and Milwaukee beer in Milwaukee. 
Those things we can take in our stride. Others will not 
be so easy. The housing shortage will create some real 
discomforts; it will profoundly influence the family life 
and habits of millions. In some cases we shall feel like 
the pilot who starves in a desert he could cross in short 
minutes, just because some very minor part of his aero 
plane is broken. A perfectly good automobile with three 
serviceable tires may be one of the less annoying ex 
amples. 

What we can do, and must do is to bring the civilian 
economy to the minimum of consumption and the max- 
imum of production demanded by total war through 
planning, and not through a series of accidents or ex 
periments by trial and error. Such planning should 
anticipate events. It must not be deferred until some 
damage is done or immediately threatened. The alumi- 
num crisis of about a year ago was a typical example of 
unpreparedness. While the country was being scoured 
for every available scrap of the metal, the stores were 
full of aluminum ware, and some aluminum goods were 
actually being manufactured. In the meantime we have 
learned something. We did not wait until our rubber 
stock was exhausted and our tires too far gone for re- 
capping, but we cut our driving so that essential motor 
ing will be possible until the synthetic rubber becomes 
available. The same method will have to be used in 
other fields. 

Making war plans for the home front is a tremend 
ously difficult and complex job. The number of items 
whose production and distribution has to be mapped 
out is almost unlimited, the demand on the accuracy 
and foresight of the planners at least as great as for the 
“shooting war.” In a “shooting war” we deal with the 
enemy whose actions are unpredictable. Our plans, 
therefore, must include a wide range of possibilities 
none of which can be accurately foretold. No human 
being can know whether 4,000 or 4,600 tanks will be 
needed for a certain campaign. If it turns out that 
3,400 would have been enough the planners still had 
shown excellent judgment. 

On the home front a plan with a thirty per cent 
margin of error might as well not be made at all. It is 
useless. And yet those unfathomable possibilities of 


utput of typewriters and of bicycles had to be re- military events must form the basis of all decisions. If a 
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conclusion must be reached on the amount of fats 
which should be produced, and how much of it can be 


-made available to other nations, it comes down to the 


question: How much fat must a man eat to remain an 
efficient worker? It is clear that he can last through a 
one-year war with a much smaller daily fat ration than 
through a five- year war. But how long is the war going 
to last? Replacement of freight cars can be eliminated 
for some time, they can be operated at excessive loads 
and speeds for a while, but not forever. If we use less 
steel for them now we shall have to use more later. 
Which is better? That depends on military events. 
Finally, whatever the plans are, they are not to be 
carried out by an army, trained for a special job and 
under strict command, but by a mass of relatively un 
disciplined individuals whose actions are often unpre- 
dictable. An unfounded rumor may start a sudden run 
on some commodity and reduce a plentiful supply toa 
shortage overnight. And yet the job must be done be- 
cause the war demands ever increasing fighting forces 
and war materials. It demands, first, that the war on 


site 


the fighting fronts and on the home front be regard: 


as one indivisible action where each move affects b 


divisions; secondly, that this realization be carried doy 


to detail and that our civilian activities be planned | 
as our military requirements were planned so { 
Finally, all civilians must tecognize that we are 
“the army behind the army.” Ev erything we do must 
judged in that light. 

In total war there are no as we used 
think of them, and no “civilian life” as we knew it 
hate to consider our children and young people, mu 
art, all the things that make life beautiful, as im} 
and still, when total war is forced uw 
us they become just that, or they have to perish. 
war against a completely unsentimental enemy ; 
is no place for sentiment exce pt in terms of its milit 
value for propaganda and recreation. In total 
nothing can survive just because it is desirable in its: 
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ments of war 


V 


but everything must survive that strengthens our Ca 


pacity for defense and attack. In this sense vital civi 
activities and production are a military necessity. 


Ll 


Yonder Are the Enemy 


Admiral Collingwood, with some of the captains, 
having gone on board the Victory to receive instruc- 
tions, Nelson inquired of him where his captain was, 
and was told in reply that they were not upon good 
terms with each other. “Terms!” said Nelson; “good 

| terms with each other!” Immediately he sent a boat for 
| Captain Rotherham, led him, as soon as he arrived, 
to Collingwood, and saying, “Look, yonder are the 
enemy!” bade them shake hands like Englishmen.— 











From The Life of Nelson, by Roperr Souruey. 















BATTLE TRAINING 


The conditioning of individuals and units for the 
acute shock of battle requires realistic training 
methods that reproduce situations and condi- 

Part One tions closely similar to those of actual battle 


? By Colonel John U. Ayotte 


‘ If all soldiers—enlisted men and ofhcers alike—as an  houettes and stuffed dummies, at least a few of the 


feature of their military instruction, could be dummies a 


dorned by large signs indicating their rank 
1 unscathed through a major battle, their subse 


For some reason commissioned othice rs are apt to think 
training would be compar: atively easy. They themselves invulnerable, but of this, more later on 


¢ | have “the big picture” and a definite battle per- With the group assembled and the field clear of per 
m™ spective; they would clearly see the ultimate goal of sonnel, a flight of eight fighters swoops upon the tail 
4 litary training. But unfortunately men are killed and 


fF the column. Nicely spaced from rear to head, eight 

led bv hostile fire inexperienced soldiers far 100-pound demolition bombs—just eight—blast at the 

than others—and green troops in action are a packed vehicles. While the smoke and dust—and the 

tmare to their commanders and an ever present pleces—are still settling, the ships make a second pass 

f military disaster. Thus, our only alternative is with machine guns and cannon raking the column 

pr a on the training fields situations and con- Then the flight is off and away; it disappe irs as quickly 
ns closely similar to those of actual battle, without 


as it first appeared from the empty sky 
g or maiming the troops under instruction. If the grass is even partially dry, a fire-fighting detail 


purpose of this article is to discuss a few of the must immediately go to work on the flame set alight 
many methods of realistic infantry training, methods _ by the tracer bullets. Then the troops are slowly escorted 
: t| re not only re asonably safe in operation, but past the remnants ot the motor column 


. will not be 
also condition both individuals and units against necessary fot 


I the demonstration director to say a word 
cute shocks of battle itself. Vanished dummy trucks will speak for him; there will 
\s a beginning let us consider one of today’s most _ be others ripped by jagged bomb fragments; craters will 
| military problems—our own motor vehicles on help tell the story, radiators blown open by shells, cat 


ound, enemy planes in the air. Modern troops bodies honeycombed with bullets, officer dummies shot 
n wheels; modern aviation strikes hard and de apart, silhouettes riddled and scorched. The Oh-they 
can’t-hit-vou school, probably well represented among 
but certainly the first step towé urd a solution is the spectators, will lose its best pupils during that half 
vince our soldiers, individually and in mass, by mile \\ ilk Not a man 1n the outht but what will rt 
nstrations and not words, how quickly and how member for the duration that vehicles must be kept 
leath may come to them from the air. spaced 
suppose we assemble a battalion, or a regi 


ia I oo 


ngly A completely satisfactory answer is hard t 


Pk ines le ivying ya train ol pate achute or sim il] de molition 
on a ridge overlooking an open field across bombs along the column will teach an equally graphic 
utS a road or a wheel track, some SIX hundred le »sson. But the tact th ita de molition squad must worl 
from the observation area. As they move into over the area for possib le duds will delay for some time 
the troops are shown a dummy column of | the inspection by the troops 
spaced vehicles (no unusual sight), a half mile There are other good demonstrations along the sam 
oth on the road. The trucks may be old car training line. A patch of woods can be turned into a 
r they may be discarded crates, packing boxes, crowded bivouac or assembly area, or badly camou 
rels, anything to outline the shape and appear- flaged dummy gun batteries can be set up for bombing 


military vehicles. They are peopled with sil and strafing. \ platoon group ot foxholes a company 
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defense area, can be hit by a three-phase attack—simu- 
lated mustard, personnel bombs, machine-gun fire. Be- 
fore-and-after inspections of each target are highly edu- 
cational, and the schooling of our troops in such matters 
is much better conducted by Americans than by Ger- 
mans or Japanese. 

Now, leaving air attacks for the time being, let us 
tackle the problem of infantry-artillery teamwork i 
the attack, putting blue chips on the table, and playing 
the game realistically with live ammunition. 

On a 400-yards-wide ridge, let a rifle battalion organ- 
ize a position in depth- three company defense areas, 
600 yards apart, running, say, from south to north. The 
same distance south of the first position, the assault 
company of the attacking battalion (assumed to be an 
interior battalion) simultaneously digs its own fox- 
holes. The set-up of this particular operation calls for 
an attack with companies in column, with a “passage 
of lines” at each enemy position, and the support of a 
full artillery battalion. But terrain, ammunition supply, 
and the individual preferences of commanders might 
dictate several entirely different combinations. 

On each assault flank are placed AT guns and the 
battalion supporting weapons; and demolition details 
quietly plant a liberal number of dynamite or TNT 
charges for use later on. The artillery goes into po- 
sition and prepares its data; it will register when the 
battalion intrenching the hostile position has finished 
the work and moved out. After this unit has sprinkled 
foxholes and trenches with silhouettes and dummy 
weapons (and made a number of individual bets on the 
chance of survival of certain of the cardboard effigies), 
the troops doing all this work are rewarded for hard 
labor by audience space in the observing area. 

With all plans for the attack made, orders issued, and 
assault troops snug in deep foxholes, a three-minute 
concentration of 144 rounds, twelve rounds per gun, 
comes down on the first enemy position. The shells 
whisper over the heads of the observing infantry—well 
separated foxholes and steel helmets are insurance 
against a possible short round—and crash into the op- 
posing trenches. At 600 yards the crouching infantry 
will get fairly good conditioning to artillery fire, and 
even men of little imagination will have small trouble 
in picturing themselves in the spouting inferno just 
across the way. 

After two minutes of artillery fire, the heavy machine 
guns go to work on the hostile position. As the last shells 
of the concentration burst, the assault rifle platoons 
climb out of their foxholes and start forward under 
the covering fire of the machine guns and AT guns, 
while the heavy mortars drop their freight into the 
area between the first and second enemy positions. The 
artillery lifts to the second position, but fires only oc- 
casional rounds to keep the infantry reminded by the 
passing swish that they still have FA support. 

Demolition men go forward unobtrusively with the 
first wave. Their wiring out in front soon bears fruit, 


and a train of a dozen heavy explosions ahead of thy 
gives the advancing riflemen, and their compatriots 
rear, a chance to experience harmlessly at least : 
moral effect of an enemy counter-concentration. S 
eral dynamite trains successively blasting in front, 

machine gun and AT gun fire along their flanks, with 
the heavier shells whimpering overhead, may not 
tirely reproduce the mental hazards of a real battle, | 
they will be very realistic substitutes. 

As the rifle platoons near the battered enemy 
sition, assault fire opens to take over the mission of | 
now silenced battalion weapons. The riflemen comb 
the area, working rapidly through the emplacement 
and shell holes, BARs and light machine guns ar 
rushed into covering positions where, with the aid . 
the light mortars, they can deal with possible coun: 
attacks. As reorganization is speeded among the rifl 
men, heavy weapons and AT guns are displacing f 
ward to support an imminent resumption of the ad 
vance. 


Umpires with the assault company now indicat 
targets which simulate an enemy counterattack—sil 
houettes in a shallow draw to the left front, more of 
them in skirmish line coming out of a wood east of the 
road. While the platoon and company weapons are 
engaging these targets, the demolition men are using 
explosive blasts judiciously to substitute for the hostile 
artillery supporting its cardboard infantry in the at 
tempt to regain the lost position. 

The battalion commander and his liaison officer now 
have the problem of passing the support company 
through the assault units, and of placing a concentra 
tion on the second hostile position, timed to lift just as 
the new attacking waves are ready to leave the captured 
foxholes. The passing through form of attack, incident 
ally, is used for two reasons: to accustom the troops t 
situations where it may be necessary, and to give each 
rifle company closer contact with ov erhead fire and the 
sounds and effect of exploding shells. 

The second phase of the attack is similar to the first 
The AT guns and the heavy weapons support again 
from advanced positions, enemy shells are simulated 
by dynamite, assault fire is used when close in to the 
second hostile strongpoint. There the attackers g 
through reorganization, sporadic shelling, and counter 
attack. The third rifle company moves forward, and « 
concentration is called for, to begin the third and final 
phase of the operation. 

Considerable ammunition is expended in a problem 
of this kind, but the training value is very great. \' 
matter how much instruction has been prev iously given 
in infantry-artillery teamwork, it cannot be thoroughl; 
tested except by actual fire and actual movement. Als 
mutual confidence is essential in the Doughboy field 
gun team—confidence on the part of the artillery in it 
ability to fire safely over human beings, trust in the 
mind of each infantryman that the gunners will not let 
him down. Until this mutual confidence is established 














erations with live ammunition, all the talk and all 
naneuvers in the world will not make a combat 


ells whispering by, high in the air, shells explod- 

few hundred yards away are at the very least help- 

n conditioning for battle. The familiar is less fear- 

than the unknown. The soldier who has heard 

seen shellfire at fairly close range is far better pre- 

to meet hostile bombardment in campaign than 

an who gets his first taste of artillery when an 

enemy projectile plows into the ground fifty yards away 
him. 

[he problem just described likewise gives excellent 
opportunities for the use of all other supporting weap 

ns. and their coérdination with both the artillery and 
the rifle units. Successive advances amid noise, dust, 
nd confusion; the strain on all officers and NCOs; the 
element of possible danger to each person on the field; 
the shock of the unexpected, such as a dynamite blast 

few yards away—these are all battle conditioners 
which might well mean the difference between success 
nd panic the first time the battalion encounters the 
enemy 

[he spectators will miss the overhead fire sensation, 

nd close contact with the dynamite, but they will see 

a better general picture than most individuals in the 
tacking battalion. And the diggers of the hostile po 
sitions will have a chance to observe how their handi 
work has fared under the artillery concentrations. In 
general, men who have really dug in a position, not 
merely scratched the surface or constructed foot-deep 
emplacements, have confidence in the protection a 
sound job gives, once they have examined an area after 
it has been shelled. And confidence in intrenching tools, 
like confidence in your weapons, is a valuable asset. 

Fhe att ick over such an area Can also be Cc arried out 
by the substitution of support aviation for artillery. This 
narrative will deal with the employment of fighters for 
suppor use, but whatever type planes are used, bombs 

re not particularly good on the enemy intrenched po- 
sitions in a demonstration problem, because a dud, or 
suspected dud, may for safety reasons hold up one or 
more infantry attacks. The ships will be handicapped 
by not using their bombs, but their gunfire alone is a 
powerful help to attacking infantry. 

For strafing support, the assault trenches may be 


within three hundred yards of the hostile first position. 
The iction can open by two successive passes of the 
fighter flight (say six planes) coming in from the east 
M flank fire. Because of the spectators, both attacks 


are delivered from the same flank. As the tail of the 


Alig rosses the hostile foxholes on the second pass, 
the rifle men should start forward against the objective. 
lo steel the foot troops against fear of low-flying ships, 
oe accustom them to the overhead fire of planes, 
the | 


zht should make several additional passes, attack- 
ing now from south to north, but without firing. The 
hew targets, of course, should be several hundred yards 
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behind the enemy front line 


l hough both artillery and 
plane hre can be delivered in battle under the very noses 
of the inf: intrymen, who otten need the close st support 


they can get, it is well in training to allow a good margin 
of safety. 


Assault fire from the attacking ground troops should 
also be eliminated on the outside chance that a stray 
bullet might hit a plane or pilot, and the dynamite repre 
sentation of the hostile barrage is also cut out of the 
picture. Once the enemy first position is occupied, the 
fighter attack is temporarily suspended, and the features 
of enemy shelling, counterattack, and the moving up 
of the support rifle company can be carried out as de 
scribed in the artillery support demonstration 

A highly pri actical test of ground-air liaison now 
comes into the situation. The initial attack was made on 
a definite schedule » Ww ith pl nty of time ton target desig 
nation and description of the infantry scheme of ma 
neuver to the flight commander. But with the begin 
ning of the second phase, air support grows more com 
plicated. Radio, panels, flares, all may be used; and as 
soon as the ships start their first flank attack on hostile 
position No. 2, the new assault rifle company begins its 
advance toward the objective. | he troops may advance 
in the open at least half the 600 yards distance, without 
being endangered by the strahing fire, whether it comes 














Figure 1 
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across the enemy front, or is delivered by the planes 
passing over the heads of the infantry, in a south-north 
direction. 

When the assault wave has spanned half the inter- 
vening distance between positions | and 2, the fighter 
flight will work as before on targets beyond the enemy 
trenches. Position 2 is taken in the same general man- 
ner as previously mentioned, and when all is in readi- 
ness, phase three proceeds as a finale to the whole 
operation. 

A moving situation, where the infantry aviation 
team works with ball ammunition, is a necessary pre- 
lude to smooth operations against the enemy. T he same 
mutual confidence that imbues rifleman and artillery 
gunner, must tie together the ground and the air sol- 
dier. And you cannot fasten the bond tight enough by 
conferences, command post exercises, and blenk cart- 
ridge maneuvers. These do their part, but the final and 
strongest strand is woven by practice with real bullets 
and real shells. 

\ demonstration attack with air support, following 
an infantry-artillery problem, gives each participant 
and each spectator plenty of chances for contrast and 
comparison between the fire effect of the ground can- 
non and the plane gun. The officers and men of the 
battalion that advances with the fast ships firing and 
maneuvering overhead gain invaluable experience 
which may pay big divide nds in the saving of American 
lives when enemy planes make their first attacks in a 
theater ol operations. 

It is an obvious understatement to remark that a 
speedy, low-flying pl yne—whether friendly or hostile, 
whether shooting or not—is a disconcerting factor when 
it dives or passes close over your head. I ittle imagination 
is needed to make you w onder, in a split second, if the 
pilot has not made a mistake in the maneuvering of his 
winged machine, and if you are not to become a human 
fly smashed flat by a gigantic hammer. 

It is easy to see how panic could strike a unit which 
has had no conditioning in facing what is now a com- 
mon incident of modern battle. Such conditioning is as 
much of an essential in today’s infantry combat training 
as teaching a man to shoot or to march. 


II 


Next in our discussion of realism, we shall introduce 
a smaller, but highly important problem in almost any 
kind of terrain, the rapid destruction of a hostile road- 
block and its covering detachments (figure 1). This 
cperation, incidentally, like most ventures with liv e am- 
munition, takes perfect timing and coérdination, or 
somebody may be “dusted off.” 

The mechanized advance guard we happen to use for 
this situation is a cavalry platoon, a rifle platoon, a de- 
tachment of engineers, and two AT guns, one 37mm., 
one 75mm. A quarter-ton (jeep, bantam, peep, or what 
have you) carrying two tommy gunners and a rifleman, 
is the leadoff vehicle, followed by two scout cars. 


At point A the quarter-ton occupants catch sight of 
the roadblock at B. The block is a strong contraption 
of logs and barbed wire, with a dummy minefi \d 
thrown in for good measure, sited where the road ; 
rows to a defile between two rugged dry washes. 

The quarter-ton wheels to escape, but a hostile \T 


gun at C fires a blank round which is nicely sync! 
nized with a dynamite-simulated shell explosion no 
trom the vehicle, and the Cccepants are theoretic 
killed, and take no further part in the action. (Nee: 
to say, this demonstration should be rehearsed before ; 
is sprung on both the participating troops and the s; 

‘ 
tators. ) 

The two scout cars swing off the road to the east int 
defiladed positions. The AT gun, with the aid of more 
dynamite, takes several potshots at the maneuvering 
hicles. The advance guard commander hurries fory ‘ed 
in a quarter-ton to the hillock at E, which providentially 
gives him good observation of points A, B, and C, plus 
a new one at D, where a heavy machine gun chow the 
wash fires several bursts of live ammunition not too {2 
away into the ravine on his left. 

The CO scurries back safely to the rear, and pro- 
ceeds to order his riflemen and AT guns into action, and 
to displace the engineers forward to the small wood at 
F. The infantry leaves its carriers in defilade, and fans 
out rapidly on foot. The self- propelled 37mm. gun is 
run obliquely to the east flank, the 75mm. gun to the 
west side of the road. Meanwhile, the AT and machin« 
gun crews representing the enemy have quickly left 
their positions by concealed flank routes, and only hid: 
den dummy guns and silhouettes remain as targets at 

C and D. 

Completion of reconnaissance by the commander of 
the advance guard, issue of orders, and the forward dis 
placement of troops take several minutes, long enough 
for the retiring “enemy” to reach proper shelter. Now 
with the rifle skirmishers infiltrating abreast of the 
scout cars, fire is opened with small arms on the hostile 
area. The lighter AT gun lays on the machine im 
above the wash with high explosive; the 75mm. bla 
at the C position. As soon as hits are made, Rifice are 
fired from both guns into other likely places wher 
hidden groups of the enemy may be, until the filtering 
riflemen have come within ‘danger limits of the impact 
areas. Then the AT guns and the scout cars leapfrog 
forward, prepared for close support of the ie if 
any more resistance is encountered. 

When the riflemen have cleared the high ground b« 
yond and to the flanks of the roadblock, the detachment 
of engineers displaces again, and after a short reco n 

naissance by the commander, goes to work on remova 


£ - - 
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of the mines. When this is done, the roadblock is ce 
molished; then the column reorganizes, and resumes the 
advance. 

In this demonstration, emphasis is laid upon spec! 
reconnaissance, a quick estimate of the situation rapid 
orders, teamwork among the different advance guar 
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ind prompt use of the AT guns for direct sup 
\n 8lmm. mortar is a good addition to the prob 
to supplement the other guns; for shellfire in 
ne will have both high moral and physical effects 
defenders of roadblocks. It is worth expending 
rounds on likely target areas, even if they later 
to contain no enemy, rather than to lose lives and 
false 

re we pass on to other demonstrations and prob 
some words of caution are inserted on the use of 
When bombs, 


bullets, and demolitions are employed, every in 


economy of ammunition. 


immunition in combat training. 


ual engaged must be carefully oriented and warned 
eh: ind as to whi it will he appen, or iS likely to ha ) 
in the situation depicted, and told that his life, or 
fe of someone else will depend upon his one hun- 
per cent attention to business during the ensuing 
Freak accidents, unlucky breaks may, in 
of everything, cause injuries or deaths, but most 


v10n. 


.e danger can be eliminated by intelligent planning 

precautions taken in advance. 

often fall on deaf ears. Not so 

9 ago, in a certain theater of operations, one feature 

ficers’ intensive training was a little number known 
Battle which 

Afternoon.” 


Warnings, of course, 


somebody _ nick 
In brief, groups of 
seven officers were organized: battalion CO, S-3 
pons company CO, artille ry liaison officer, and run 
[hey had the mission of reconnoitering a long 
e held by the enemy, prior to the batt sion attack. 
i he route led across several narrow, 


\econnaissance,” 
d “Death in the 


grassy valleys and 
v hills to a much higher, flat- topped hill which com 
nded an excellent view of the hostile position. 
e instructor, carrying a white flag, accompanied 
each group. The officers were warned not to tarry be 
he followed the battalion CO a short 
not to move outside the reconnaissance zone 
limits, which were clearly marked by red flags. The 


illey” of advance was a hundred yards wide, selected 


hind him 


distance 
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because it afforded the best and most covered ap proach 
to the vantage ground of the flat top ped hill 

To indic: ite Scz uttered enemy shellfire during the re 
connaissance, dynamite charges exploded at irregular 
intervals; an officer 


sniper (also an expert rileman! ) ox 
casionally placed a 


bullet over, or to one side of the 
white flag. When the group finally achieved the flat-top, 
1 panorama of hostile dispositions—riflemen, foxholes, 
transportation, A] appeared a reward, but 
inevitably at le ast one helmeted reconnoitere!r betraved 
himself . When the 
flag the instructor-guide had all 
his charges safely behind the natural parapet, several 
feet down from the 


guns 


to an observer on the ridge 
\\ ved 


white 
as a signal that 


le ve table crest a mac hine oun W ith 
tracers raked one side of the hill. After a few bursts, the 
fire shifted to the top; then a flare high above the area 
stopped the firing, and brought out the next group from 
a half-mile distant valley en route to the starting point 
for another reconnaissance. 

['wo non-scheduled incidents occurred a single 
half-day. One officer, presumably to carry out his duties 
better as right flank observer for his group, crossed the 
red-flag line near a point where the dynamite detail 
had just decided that a bigger enemy shell would be in 
order. High grass and bushes hid the careless flanker, 
until the imitation shell, of generous caliber, spilled him 
over in smoke and dust. Luckily, he received his extra 
bit of campaign conditioning with nothing more serious 
than a slight case of temporary deafness and a liberal 
peppering of dirt. 

Shortly the officer-sniper watched the 
white flag descend into a gully. He accordingly selected 
one of his favorite targets, a lone and conspicuous bush 
on the slope back of the depression, and fired. His shot 
was echoing when an officer leaped from the very 
shadow of the bush and made a very creditable record 
in a sprint for the gully. Whatever the physical and 
mental reactions of the runner, they scarcely surpassed 
the shock administered to the conscientious sniper. 


thereafter, 


To be concluded 














THE LUNK TRAINER 


By Major James W. Bellah and Major Allen F. Clark, Jr. 


The division, regimental or battalion staff are di 
rected to assemble in a little copse. They come in full 
field, just as if they were going into combat; what they 
are actually going into is “peace” made so harassing 
that combat wail | be rest billets by contrast! 

There is a knoll just behind the assembly point, and 
a ruined shack. Nothing else is visible in the area—ex- 
cept, if your eyes are especially keen in the gloom or 
darkness, you might pick up some slight evidence of an 
action having been fought recently in the area. Possibly 
two or three white crosses. Scattered brass. A canteen. 

A simple thirty-minute CPX is given to the staff 
orally. Notes are made and directions given for getting 
into the command post. To do it the staff goes head 
first down into a hole in the ground with compasses and 
flashlights, and crawls in single file up a narrow tunnel 
into a hollow knoll. 

Inside, there are seven slit trenches, each with its 


telephone connected to a control board in the ru 
shack where the umpires sit. 

For a few moments everything is quite tranqui 
side and the staff gets settled, e ach man in a separate 
slit trench. They orient themselves and get their maps 
ready. They await H-hour. . 

Then quite faintly, the thin, sickish stench of de 
composition begins to creep into the picture and th 
hackles go up on staff officers’ necks. 

There are night woods’ noises and a distant rifle 
which slowly intensifies into sharp firing. Motors roar 
close by and a wind whips across the slit trenches 

At first the wind is a distinct relief because it clears 
off the gangrene odor. Then it becomes gradually worse 
than the odor, because it is inconstant. One moment 
it whips up to a furious force driving sand into - ces, 
then it dies and the smell comes back stronger than 
before. The firing increases and draws in closer, ar 


we? 


hggs 
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The entrance to the wind tunnel of the Lunk Trainer. The control shack is behind it at the 
left. Louvres flank the side of the tunnel for the intake of air and the door is also left op: 















THE LUNK TRAINER 


smell-taste are progressively played upon so that at no 
time in the trainer does the victim-officer have a moment 
to work entirely free of yiolent sensory stimulation. 
Furthermore, the stimulation is never constant, never 










in the same sequence, or intensity*so that no opportun- 
ity is offered to get use d to it. 
No rating is made on performances—no attempt to 
grade. The idea being that the first time you go 
through, you will probably lay a noisome egg and come 
out a little cracked around the edges. Continued trips 
through steady you down and let you know yourself 
until, finally, you can go through full out and do all | 
kinds of detailed work in spite of the most violent 
harassing. 



































All this cost sixty-seven cents, and the construction 
of the trainer was finished in engineer battalion train- 
ing hours, except for the battle debris—which was con- 
tributed by the battalion commander's wife who em 






The control board of the Trainer. The discs in the fore- 
ground are the sound track and are played on the record 
player which is wired through the radio. The bank of 
porcelain switches control vari-colored light flashes and 
the enclosed switches on the far right snap the thousand 

watt bulbs on and off. 


suddenly in a lull in the wind, heavy shell fire shakes 
the ground, and a man who is hit screams in full- 
throated agony. His thrashing is awful to hear. Then 
the wind again, but this time whipping a driving 
rain before it. This is worse than the sand. H-hour 
artives. The staff grimly settles to its CPX, raincoat 
cove ‘ flashlights to maps. Suddenly the whole place 
is lit by blinding light that dilates eye pupils and blinds 
temporarily. But hands reach to telephones td get on 
with the horror. The telephones are sticky and damp 
with red mucilagenous coating that slimes hands, pen- 
cils and maps. The firing is now continuous—the wind 
varying always with maddening uncertainty. Demoli- 
tions shake the earth. CN, sulphur and powder smoke 
weave into the picture and gas masks go on. Motors 
roar, sand, rain, CN and gangrene permeate every- 
thing. Blinding light flashes on and off and the Lunk 
Trainer continues full blast until the CPX is over or the 
stall yells “Uncle!” 

\s one visiting G-2 put it: “I get the idea. You put 
a Leavenworth man in vent A and he comes out a 
selectee fresh from the replacement center at vent B— 
or vice versa. 

lhe idea of the whole trainer is the progressive and 
systematically increased harassing of all five senses so 
, ndividual officers may get to know themselves, and 





This motor and propeller provides air blasts of varying 
Page : . : ° force. The motor is started and controlled from the 
capabilities and limitations of action and reaction control room. The whole propeller area is wired off to 
uncer stress. Sight, hearing, touch, smell and thorough protect distraught staff officers who might walk into it. 
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Plaster of Paris, false teeth, iodine, salvaged clothing and strawberry jam complete the ensemble of what once was a 





prim and well-dressed clothing store dummy. But the staff officer doesn’t know this as his flashlight spots this 
sight. Along with the picture his eyes take in, his nose gets the strong odor of rotting flesh and sulphur dioxide. 


ployed glove and stocking forms, collodion, cotton, and 
mercurochrome, and her girlhood training as a sculp- 
tress. 

Che wind is produced by a salvaged civilian motor 
pe a Taylor Cub prop. The lights are thousand-watt 
bulbs, reflected indirectly, and just happened to be 
available. 

The smell of decomposition is authentic—meat in a 
zinc-lined and (when not in use) airtight box. 

Rain comes from a drip pipe in front of the prop; 
sand from a sifter chute. 

A radio station made the screaming sound record on 
its own initiative, and presented it to the inventors 
through sheer enthusiasm and public spirit. 

The demolitions are actual demolition training. CN, 
sulphur, and smoke are too obvious to explain. 

The sixty-sev en cents went for electrical fittings—out 
of the inventors’ (who are also the authors) pockets. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


The construction of this chamber of horrors is sim- 
plicity itself from an engineering point of view. It is 
merely a cut-and-cover shelter with only enough cover 
to hold the roof on with the propeller going full speed. 

The main chamber is 20 feet by 30 feet, dug 2 feet 
into the ground with the roof 2 to 2% feet above ground 
covered with a framework of light logs, spaced 1 foot 
from center to center, and covered with salvaged sheet 
metal. Rather than nail the sheet metal down, which 
might impair its future salvage value, a 2- to 3-inch layer 
of earth was placed on top. This also made it more 
lightproof, which is required in case it is desired to use 
it in daylight. 

The top of this roof projects about 3 feet above the 
ground surface at its highest point. No attempt has 


been made at camouflage or concealment at this time 
That problem will afford valuable training when more 
— is available. 

Probably the largest single installation is the wind 
machine. The motor transport people furnished a sal 
vaged motor, complete with frame. Judicious use of ; 
burning torch and a course of instruction for the bis 
talion’s motor mechanics, and the power plant was 
ready. The bearing problem was solved with the aid 
of the division’s third- echelon shop. The chassis was 
bolted down to a frame built on poles sunk four feet 
in the ground. 

Air is admitted and allowed to blow out through 

louvres at each end of the trainer. Some difficulty was 
encountered due to the fact that in attempting to keep 
the trainer lightproof the louvres were at first made too 
small and the leaves placed too close together. ‘The 
velocity of wind in the trainer can be increased to mag 
nificent proportions by providing more area of louvres. 
By trial and error it was found that about forty square 
feet was sufficient entrance area. With the motor full 
on, the wind is sufficient to get the desired effect—it will 
just about take the hair off of the victim’s head. 
- During part of the experimentation period, a meta 
lining was placed in the chamber to deflect the air down 
ward toward the slit trenches. While it undoubtedly 
does help, it is not necessary. 

The minor details of construction need not be re 
viewed here. Slit trenches are standard. Rain, dust, 
smoke, and gas are poured through holes in the roo! at 
proper times. Sound equipment is a straight turn! ble 
and amplifier operated from the shack nearby, and the 
telephones are regular signal equipment borrowed {rom 
the division signal officer. 

Certain safety features were built in. In ord 


] 
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ent a befuddled staff officer from crawling down 
the region of the revolving propeller, a wire barrier 
constructed between the main chamber and the 
r. At the opposite end the top of the louvre was 
removable, which enables us to drag out the 

s of those who can’t take it. 
assured that the Lunk Trainer will not be the 
from one week to the next. In order to get the 
mum effect from each of its features, constant 
erimentation is necessary. The re is ample room for 
ovement. Indeed, res ade ‘rs are encouraged to offer 

vestions. 

In the course of writing this article, the trainer has 
% been improved upon. The flashing on and off 
of the 2000-watt bulbs is done by a heavy telegraph 
‘Th addition to this a system of colored bulbs on a 
board of ten switches has been rigged, so that they 
| simulate close and distant Very pistol signals all 
the chamber at varying intervals. An ingenious 
ficer has added flashes of lightning which tear the 
irkness and arranged four loudspeaker outlets so that 
the direction of the sound effects is continually variable. 


While certain harassing sensory stimulants are a clos« 


mulation of the sensory stimulants of the battlefield, 
the purpose of the infernal machine is not primarily to 


reproduce those stimulants exactly. Rather, the ma 
ne is devised to produce a steadily increasing and at 


times an abominably harassing effect on the senses of 


uch, smell, hearing, sight and through smell-taste, in 
n attempt to distract the mind viole ntly from the work 
hand. 
On the sound track, for instance, although at times 


nachine guns fire, shells scream, and an dpe motors roar 


close overhead, there is also the sound of violent 


] . 
sughter, cars skidding and crashing, a balers crying, in 

irticulate words and singing (causing the victim to try 
distinguish words and tunes) a woman screaming, 
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tomtoms, animal growls, a man sobbing in agony, 
marching feet, train whistles, jungle animal noises, 
and two sounds that we made up ourselves—a monoto 
nous and alternating rhythmic and unrhythmic banging 
together of two empty soft-drink bottles, which pro 
duces a shrill, distracting abomination; and the crin 
kling of cellophane close to the pickup microphone, 
which is unbelievably nerve-shattering in its effect 

lhe thousand-watt lights are flashed solely to con 
tract the eye pupils violently and to etch the design ol 
es war wine on the retina, and thus incapacitate th 

e for close map work. 

"using the half hour, the effects are as follows 

The staff crawls into position in total darkness, re 
lieved only by blacked-out flashlights. The meat 
boxes are open and the chamber in consequence is foul 
with the odor of decomposition. The sight effects of 
dismembered bodies are visible presently in the rays 
of indirect light flashes and do their work by thought 
suggestion. Time, however, is an element in the prob 
lem, so there is no opportunity for full investigation 
before the sound track starts and the wind motor begins 
to idle. Then the colored lights, increasing wind, and 
blown dust complicate matters. Presently lightning 
flashes and the wind blows full out and dies and the 
thousand-watt lights commence their work. Then blown 
rain and a thick sulphur smoke and increasing inten 
sity to the sound effects. Finally, a thin CN is let in 
and gas masks are necessary for the final stages of the 
problem. 

One last word. There will be some question as to the 
origin of the name. Obviously, it is a play on the Ain 
Force Link Trainer, but that is not the entire reason 
for it. It is called a Lunk Trainer because we believed 
that it will separate the staff officers from the lunks and 
then by carefully training those lunks, make function 
ing combat staff ofhicers out of them 
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Coordination of Arms in Attack’ 


By COLONEL N. VOROBYEV, Red Army 





Infantry is the principal arm of battle. In offensive 
operations it is the main task of all other arms to insure 
the success of infantry’s initial attack, its seizure of the 
enemy's forward position, and its subsequent advance 
into the enemy's defense area. This requires coérdi- 
nated work and effort on the part of all arms. 

First, infantry must be protected from the enemy’s 
aircraft and artillery. This is accomplished by air raids 
on enemy airdromes coupled with a complete system of 
air defense, and by the re: adiness of our artillery and 
airplanes to neutré ilize the enemy’s artille TY during the 
whole period of the fighting. 

Secondly, the enemy’s fire system must be destroyed. 
This requires the suppression of his air artillery, his 
trench mortars, his antitank defenses, and his machine 
guns, both in the forward positions and inside his de- 
fense area. It also requires the shattering of his CP’s, 
OP’s and individual defensive structures. 

Lastly, to protect infantry during its initial attack 
and subsequent advance it must be supported by artil- 
lery fire. The enemy's reserves must be shatte red and 
dispersed and his counterattacks repulsed. 

But even before our artillery attack begins, a con 
centrated air blow is launched at the enemy's main 
airdromes. Attack planes and bombers also strafe the 
enemy headquarters, communication lines, and railway 
stations and junctions with the object of disorganizing 
his movement of troops and supplies and isolating se 
lected points of attack. These attacks are coérdinated 
with the fire of range guns and the objectives are dis- 
tributed between artillery and aircraft, or the action of 
both is directed against the same targets. During the 
period of preparation the chief job of the artillery is to 
*Received by 
Soviet embassy. 


radio from Moscow through the courtesy of the 





suppress the enemy's gun and trench mortar batteries 
and also to destroy strong points within his battalion d 
The artillery must also deal with the 
ys antitank defenses. 

The full weight of all guns and trench morta: 
brought into play and coordinated w ith the action of ai 
craft. In order to destroy the enemy's block houses, pill 
boxes, and other structures, some guns are wh 
brought up to within a thousand meters and emplaced 
in specially dug trenches, and fire over open sights 

Me: anwhile artillery turns its fire on reserves in the 
The aircraft 
their attacks on enemy headquarters, communications 
centers, and reserves. During the intervals when ou 
artillery is silent the aircraft strikes at the enemy's 
forward defenses. The action of artillery and aircraft at 
this stage may be combined in various ways depending 
on the degree of enemy troop concentration and the 
length of time of the artillery preparation. Artillery 
preparation ends with fire from all guns at the enemys 
forward positions. At the same time aircraft bombs the 
principal enemy strong points. Large caliber trench 
mortars join the fire on forward positions and areas 
immediately back of them just before the attack. 

While this artillery preparation is going on, di 
vidual guns firing over open sights continue to work on 
Trench mortars, battalion and 
regimental artillery, antitank rifles, and machine guns 
all take part. They work on enemy AT guns and firing 
nests in forw ard position. T he distance of the attac 
positions from the enemy’s forward defenses us 

varies. On some sectors it may be 200 yards and on 
sthais two thousand. On sectors closest to the enemy th 
infantry immediately deploys into battle order anc 0 
cupies initial positions for attack. On more distan 


fense sectors. 
enemy 


enemy s main defense sector. repe if 


structures and works. 











the infantry takes up positions under the cover 
tillery and aircraft fire the day before the attack. 

he task of artillery, aircraft, and tanks at this stage 
enable the infantry to invade the enemy’s defense 

at the moment when the defenders have taken 

ve in dugouts and shelters. While artillery prepa- 

ns are in progress the enemy’s troops will retire to 

ter leaving only observers in trenches. But as soon 

the barrage is shifted from the forward positions 

e interior defense zone, they immediately return to 

r tre snches and prepare to repulse the attack. The 

ess of the assault is assured when the enemy isn’t 
siven time for this—when there is no interval between 

bombardment of the enemy’s forward positions and 
attack by our infantry and tanks. 
Tanks are the connecting link between the artillery 
the infantry. Their task is the destruction of the 
1emy’s infantry and machine guns. Corridors are left 
in the infantry’s battle order for tanks through which 
the tanks pass at top speed, keeping close to the line of 
xplosion of artillery shells and firing their own guns 
ind machine guns at the enemy's machine guns and 
nch mortar crews and infantry to keep him from 
preparing to meet the attack. At the same time the in- 

intry supports and covers the tank attack by fire di 
re cad at the enemy’s antitank rifles and guns and tank 
destroyers. For this purpose special support guns and 
machine guns are used as well as antitank rifles. Further- 
more, infantry aids in overcoming tank obstacles. For 
these reasons tanks must not get too far separated from 
tacking infantry. Experience has shown that the 
distance between them must not exceed 450 yards. 

The signal for general attack is the arrival of tanks 
it the lines of infantry. If the tanks straggle ever so 
little behind the line of artillery shell bursts, or if the 
infantry delays in following the tanks, it will deprive 
™ attackers of all the advent iges of the artillery bar- 

e because the defenders will be given the oppor- 
tunity of preparing to repulse the attack with their sur- 
viving fire weapons. 

\s the infantry goes into the attack, the artillery 
maintains a curtain of fire at the enemy’s first line of de- 
tense. Guns that are not used for this purpose are em- 
ployed to suppress reviving or newly-discovered enemy 
batteries and also to destroy enemy reserves in the main 
defense zone. Bombers using bombs, guns, and ma- 
chine guns act against resistance centers and troop con 
centrations in the main defense zone. As forward po- 
sitions are carried by the infantry and tanks with sup- 
port of artille ry and aircraft, they press their offensive 

the enemy’s defense zone. As the advance develops 
tanks must penetrate deeper into the enemy’s positions 
| shatter his battle dispositions and at the same time 
tain close contact with the infantry. In the event 
nfantrv is held up the tanks should return to sup- 
| the fire nests which are delaying the infantry. 
is they penetrate tanks should turn their attention 
ectives indicated by commanders of rifle units, 
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and the infantry on their part should suppress the 
enemy's tank weapons as indicated by the tank com- 
mander. 

Trench mortars, battalion and regimental artillery, 
and AT rifles move forward together with their infantry 
heir aim is to destroy the enemy's AT guns as soon as 
they are discovered, as well as to destroy reviving fire 
nests. Sectors from which fire may be expected or which 
are convenient for observation, and new enemy guns or 
mortars, are destroyed by artillery and aircraft working 
together. 

Artillery and trench mortar observ ation posts move 
forward with the most advanced infantry units. Artil 
lery observers equipped with radio transmitters in 
stalled in tanks or armored cars move forward with tank 
formations and units. During fighting within the de 
fense zone, aircraft turn their attention to the enemy's 
reserve artillery and second defense zones acting in co 
ordination with the Artillery. This coérdination con 
sists either of simultaneous action against one and the 
same targets or in the distribution of targets between 
the two arms. 

An attack on a fortified zone usually becomes pro 
tracted with the attacking troops advancing unevenly. 
On the main sector of attack the bombardment of the 
defense zone to a de pth of three or four kilometers is so 
dense that as a rule organized resistance is not en 
countered. But on holding sectors where bombardment 
isn't so heavy, the defenders may put up a much more 
stubborn resistance. 

At this stage the planned phase of battle comes to 
an end and further developments are difficult to foresee. 
This gives the enemy opportunity to recover and organ 
ize resistance within his defense zone, making use of 
already prepared reserve positions, flank positions, and 
such strong points as escape destruction. The battle 
enters a crucial phase. Attacking troops, avhich up to 
now had advanced successfully, encounter more organ 
ized resistance. Here it is necessary for the attacking 
forces to bombard and bomb the enemy’s defense zone 
throughout its whole depth. 

On encountering organized resistance the attackers 
intrench themselves to reconnoiter and prepare for a 
new attack. They regroup their forces and bring up ar- 
tillery reserves from the rear. After such methodical 
preparation the advance is resumed. Commanders of 
regiments and divisions coédrdinate the action of their 
battalions and divisions, and as the offensive develops 
they take advantage of the advance of any one unit 
beyond the rest to envelop the enemy or to attack him 
in the flank or rear. Codrdination between infantry, 
artillery, tanks, and aircraft must also be maintained 
during the course of battle. At this stage it is possible 
to judge how correctly the crucial moment of battle and 
disposition of the enemy’s forces were forecast earlier, 
and how well the forces and measures for coping with 
the crisis were en\ isaged. If the plan of battle correctly 
foresaw the moment of crisis and the disposition of the 
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enemy forces, it is comparatively easy to cope with the 
enemy. The object of the combined effort of all arms 
remains essenti: ally the same: To suppress the enemy's 
organized resistance throughout the de pths of his de- 
fenses and to enable infantry and tanks to destroy him 
pieceme val. 

But forms of coordi ation may change. The greater 
bulk of the enemy's AT weapons have been neutr: alized, 
his tank obstacles have been negotiated, and his fire is 
not what it was in his forward positions. All this now 
makes it possib le for motorized forces to act inde ‘pe nd- 
ently. Their targets are the enemy’s artillery and his re 
serves. Supported by their own artillery and aircraft, 
motorized forces strike the enemy in the flank and rear, 
and speed up the advance. In order to restore their 
positions the Germans are in the habit of throwing re 
serves, sometimes even army reserves, into the main de 
fense zone. The attackers therefore must be prepared 
to repulse counterattacks, and reconnaissance activity 
must be extended deep into the enemy's defenses for the 
purpose of ascert ining the movements of his reserves. 

Counterattacking Nazis must be suppressed by artil 
lery and aircraft, and attacked and destroyed in turn by 
infantry and tanks. Every counterattack repulsed must 
be used to press the offensive. If tanks are employed in 
the counterattack by the enemy they are met chiefly by 
artillery. 

The immediate task of augmented rifle divisions sup 
ported by aircraft is to break through the enemy’s main 
defense zone completely and wedge into it to a depth of 


Tests of 


A scientific investigation of the fatigue sensations 
to which troops are subjected during especially strenu- 
ous Operations was carried out during maneuvers in 
Sweden. The results of these studies are described in 
Ny Militar Tidskrift by Professor N. Alwall, who was 
in charge of the investigations. 

The troops studied comprised over 1,000 men and 
consisted of an infantry detachment, not composed of 
specially picked or trained soldiers. The operations 
stretched over three nights and intervening days with 
out sleep and with hard exercises, partly in difficult 
terrain. The troops marched about nineteen miles every 
night and the total march distance covered was seventy 
five miles. Every man carried a pack weighing about 
forty-eight pounds. 

In the first and last days, a number of tests were 
made, including cross-country running, precision shoot- 
ing, answering certain questions, and so on. The small 
but valuable opportunities of obtaining sleep, which 
are so important for maintaining physical fitness for 
any length of time without regular night rests, were 
largely prevented. On an average, however, every man 
managed to snatch about three hours of sleep in small 
doses. During real war conditions, the investigator says, 
the troops might be able to find more sleep. 
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about six kilometers. The effect of this is to trans 
the battle to the area between his main and rear defe; 
zones. In order to repair the breach the enemy will b: 
up reserves from deep rear or other sectors of the fi 
and counterattack our organized resistance at interm: 
ate or rear positions. The enemy will throw his rese: 
into area of breach from various sides simultaneou 
Fighting conditions at this stage will be extremely d 
cult and complicated. 

There will thus be several objects of attack and 
choice of the right one will be of decisive importa: 
On the other hand, the attacking side will be confror 
with the task of regrouping its forces in the course o| 
battle owing to the uneveness of the advance of vari 
units. Coédrdination of arms will likewise have 
organized and effected. The attackers aim is to rept 
counterattacks and suppress resistance to keep 
enemy from occupying his rear defense zone in ore 
ized fashion, and to seize the ene my’s rear defense zon 
and to use it against him. If the enemy has already 
cupied his rear defense zone its capture will have t 
methodically planned. 

Coérdination of all arms is the backbone of moder 
battle. It implies defining the effort of each arm at each 
stage for the utter rout of the enemy. Codrdinatio 
when properly organized and effected insures infantry 
—which is the main arm--direct and constant support 
during battle. This is the prime requisite of success 
Infantry in its turn assists other arms in the executior 
of their duties. 


Fatigue 


The nights were worst, especially the second on 
Many were troubled by optical delusions—taking the 
form, for some of the soldiers, of patrols, machine-gun 
nests, and the like. During the last night 61 per cent 
of the men were affected be woubiccome physical tired 
ness and 32 per cent by muscle ache. From a militar 
point of view sleepiness is no doubt still more serious 
the author says, even if we can assume that the tension 
during actual war operations would offset this temp 
rarily at times. During the last night most of the men 
were extremely sleepy, 37 per cent falling asleep im 
mediately at rests or other discontinuance of the exer 
cises, and 17 per cent having to be aroused in order t 
take their places when the experimental period en led 
Of the 1,025 men forming the detachment, six wer 
sent back with bad colds, and five with general ex 
haustion, but the latter were able to leave the ™ 
hospital the next day. No serious illness was note ad, | 
thirteen had to fall out for minor foot injuries. 

The general i impression at the end of the maneuvers. 
says the Swedish writer, was that the condition of most 
of the soldiers of the detachment was still good, and 
that many would no doubt have been able to go through 
another twenty-four hours of strain without any stimu 
lant.—From An Cosantoir, Irish Army. 
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The Nazi Signal Corps in Russia* 


in no previous theater of war there exists in 
t Russia the continuous threat to signal communi- 
: lines and the possibility of their being destroyed. 
n the front is penetrated Russians remain for days 
weeks in the forests and attack German troops as 
rilla riflemen. It is common for straggling Russian 
ers to band themselves together and attack signal 
rators, sometimes causing many casualties. 
since the soldier in the communications service per- 
s his construction work near the front lines with 
combat troops, he is often forced to fight for right of 
vy with his rifle, especially when, as a result of the 
clement of the Russians by [German] “fast troops” 
tanks, the enemy shows up suddenly in the rear 
on flanks. Serious fighting fre quently develops in 
se situations. 
[he air communications troops also are often forced 
*Extract from an article translated from Deutsche Wehr April 10, 


ind published in the Command and General Staff School 
Military Review, October, 1942. 


to fight their way with guns to the field airports and 
to defend their equipment and ground radio stations 
trom guerrilla attacks by the Soviets 

Che tasks of the communication troops are especially 
hard in the severe Russian winter. It can hardly be 
imagined what it means to work with wires up on the 
poles when the temper iture is from 30 to 50 degrees 
below zero (22 to 58 degrees Fahrenheit) and with the 
snow er It is an extremely hard task, also, t to 
“shoot trouble” in the complex network in these ex 
tremely low temperatures—and at such times troubles 
are particularly prevalent. 

A few figures may give an idea of the enormous task 
of these troops. During the first quarter-year of its em 
ployment on the eastern front [German] communica 
tion troops constructed some 600,000 kilometers (about 
375,000 miles) of telephone lines. In comparison with 
the earth’s circumference, this means that the bare wire 
and ordinary and long-distance field cables would have 
encircled the earth 15 times at the equator 


Nazi Manual of Survival in Russia 


“the soldier who wants to survive in 
Russia, | compiled bya C aptain Schott and based on 
his experiences at the front, were recently published in 
he \Jilitér-W ochenblatt and reprinted in several Ger- 
man newspapers. The London Times reproduced them 
in translation: 


] 
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len points for 


The soldier in Russia must be a hunter. The 
Bolshevist’s greatest advantage over the German is his 
highly developed instinct and his lack of sensitivity to 
the weather and to the terrain. One must be able to 
stalk and creep like a huntsman. 

The soldier in Russia must be able to improvise. 
[he Bolshevist is a master of improvisation. He drops 
bombs from gliders and knows how to put captured 
weapons to immediate use. We have learned from him 
to construct movable winter shelters from plywood, and 
how to build roads of tree trunks across sw amps when 
the proper roads are in the hands of the enemy. 

The soldier in Russia must be constantly on the 
move. Hardly a day passes on which the Russians, how 
e\ we ak they may be, do not Sempe to push against 
our lines. Day after di iy they work to improve their po 
sivions, 

+) The soldier in Russia must be suspicious. Dis 

r threatens in a thousand different shapes, starting 
with the Russian civilian population, which must not 
be trusted on any account. 

The soldier in Russia must be wide awake. The 
Russian practically always attacks during the night and 
ggy weather. In the front line there is nothing to 
ne but to remain awake at night and to rest during 

y. But in Russia there is no front line or hinter- 








land in the military sense of the word. Any one who 
lays down his arms east of the old Reich frontier may 
greatly regret this a moment later. 

(6) The soldier in Russia must reconnoiter. Recon 
noitering is the main component of all fighting in Rus 
sia. 

The soldier in Russia must make all arrange 
ments in advance. Owing to the difficulties of the ter 
rain, the greatest difficulty in Russia is to bring up sup 
lies. Every one, including the sergeant major, is re 
sponsible for seeing to it that food Tez aches the front line 
even through enemy fire. 

8) The soldier in Russia must keep clean. Those 
who do not look after their personal hygiene with the 
greatest possible care will go to the dogs in Russia 

9) The soldier in Russia must be hard. Real men 
are needed to make war in forty degrees of frost or in 
great heat, in knee-deep mud or in thick dust. The 
victims of the Bolshevist mass attacks often present a 
sight against which the young soldier must harden his 
heart. He must reckon with the possibility of losing his 
life. Only men who do not lose their nerve when de ath 
threatens them are fit to be fighters against Bolshevism 
Weak characters must realize that the leadership is suf 
ficiently hard to punish cowardice by death. 

‘10) The soldier in Russia must be a comrade to 
others. The hardness of this war is welding an iron ring 
round officers, non-commissioned officers and men. That 


‘means that every individual, but especially the new 


comers, must immediately give up all idiosyncrasies and 
bad manners.—The New York Times, Friday, January 
22, 1943. 
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Soldier 


Wituiam H. Wisur, colonel, Infantry, United 
States Army. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action above and beyond the call of duty. Colonel 
Wilbur prepared the plan for contacting French com- 
manders in Casablanca and securing an armistice to 
prevent unnecessary bloodshed. On November 8, 1942, 
he landed at Fedala with the leading assault waves 
where opposition had developed into a firm and contin- 
uous defensive line across his route of advance. Com- 
mandeering a vehicle he was driven toward the hostile 
defenses under incessant fire, finally locating a French 


officer who accorded him passage through the forw 
position. He then proceeded in total darkness thro: 
sixteen miles of enemy occupied country, intermitte: 
subjected to heavy bursts of fire and accomplished 
mission by delivering his letters to appropriate Fre 
officials in Casablanca. Returning toward his « 
mand, Colonel Wilbur detected a hostile battery fir 
effectively on our troops. He took charge of a plat 
of American tanks and personally led them in an 
tack and capture of the battery. From the momen 
landing until the cessation of hostile resistance ( 
nel Wilbur's conduct was voluntary and exemplar) 
its coolness and daring. Entered United States \ 
tary Academy from Massachusetts. 


= Be 
The Job Ahead 


The reports from both distant flanks of the war a: 
already showing the magnitude of the military job that 
still lies ahead of us. It appears more than ever to by 
job of thorough training for the fighting that is called 
for. 

Every military man knew that from the beginning 
He knew that we had the toughest kind of experienced 
forces to defeat in both main regions of the war. He 
knew that we must not pin our hopes for a moment on 
any easy way of gaining victory. 

From Luzon to Tunis this has been borne out. And 
though every leader of any experience knew also in 
the beginning that only the most realistic, hard, and 
thorough training would be of account when his unit 
came to battle, it has taken battle itself, as it seems t 
in all our wars, to hammer these things completely 
home. It is taking battle itself to bring out the utmost 
need for following the sound established doctrines of 
big-team codperation, as well as to indicate any weak- 
nesses of arms and equipment for a particular theater 

Even the closest attention to and study of the ex- 
periences in combat of our allies can’t be a full sub- 
stitute for combat experience on our own part. ‘There 
is enough difference between the American way of 
fighting best, and other armies’ ways of fighting best, to 
keep battle always the final testing ground. 

But never before has our Army had such speedy 
means of taking advantage of what is learne hi in the 


early battles. Not only have the normal report of 
commanders been speeded back, but able observers o! 
every special qualification have rushed back the frank- 
est and fullest data for the benefit not only of the 


highest authorities but of the whole Army—the troops 
still in training, the troops on their way, the troops 
already in theaters of war. 

In the First World War as late as a few days betore 
the Armistice our Infantry in training camps in thé 
United States was still being trained in how to advance 








| a rolling barrage with five-pace intervals. Not 
d had reached the troops about the highly suc- 
| infiltration methods with which the German 
nearly won the war eight months before that 
Not a word about the realistic use of the ground 
vancing, the thrusts against the soft spots, the 
wastefulness of attempting to assault the enemy's 
zest points when the force of the drive should be 
st his weakest. No, the troops training in Amer- 
vere still learning to advance in straight-line waves 
five paces between shoulders, at a rate of one 
lred yards in four minutes—against any kind of 
ince. And, as an actual fact, many Infantry 
units were being trained as late as July, 1918, back 
here in America, to advance as skirmishers against the 
nemy with fifteen inches between shoulders. 
his time, the news of battle is reaching the troops, 
and reaching them fast. And training action is being 
directed accordingly, and so is action in production 
where this is necessary. The habit of doing things with 
speed, which has been a characteristic of American life 
for a long time now, is one that fits into this war most 
aptly. It is the essential basis of surprise, and there are 
unquestionably many surprises coming for the forces 
fighting against us. 
-. gers 


“That's The Infantry!” 


Our recent editorial mention of songs for the Infan 
try has brought several responses. A number of read- 
ers have reminded us that the Infantry Association 
ilready has one excellent marching song, “The Infan- 
try-Kings of the Highway,” composed a number of 
years ago by General R. J. Burt. Others have brought 
to mind another stirring song in march time, “Follow 
Me!” composed by Colonel George L. King, which is 
the regimental song of the 29th Infantry. 

Both of these are excellent songs for marching and 
singing and have been widely known in the service 
tor a number of years. This fact, however, doesn’t make 
it undesirable for us to have other good Infantry songs 
for the present days for hundreds of thousands of 
Doughboys of the new Army to sing. A branch as big 


th Infantry can use more than one. 

In fact, another fine song has been composed and 
written and is now in process of production by Shapiro, 
Ber 


tein & Co., Inc., a well-known music publishing 
company of New York City. The song is entitled, 
‘That's The Infantry!” The music for it, composed by 
Mrs. Stuart C, Godfrey, has a melody and swing that 


should make it a success throughout the Army once 
the music is out and the orchestras begin to play it. 

Ir _ words, they were written by Major Gen- 
eral. F. Harding, former editor of this Journal who 
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set the standard of editorship for all future editors 
This isn’t the first time he has written stirring verse as 
old files of The Journat will show. But “That’s The 
Infantry!” is among the best things he ever wrote. 
Here it is: 
THAT'S THE INFANTRY! 
| 
The roads are clogged with trucks and jeeps, with 
cannon and with men, 
We are marching God knows whither, and we'll get 
there God knows when. 
Machines and men go rolling by in ranks of war 
arrayed, 
But the Infantry is still the spine of every Big 
Parade. 


Cuorus 
Mud or dust, hike we must, way for you and me 
Day and night, march and fight, we're the Infantry! 
We’ ve got work out front to do, 
Nothing's done till we get through, 
We've been told, “Take and hold,” 
Chat’s the Infantry! 


II 

The Armored Force sends out its tank to slash and 
smash the foe, 

The Air Corps’ bombers overhead prepare to strike 
their blow. 

The Engineers fix up the roads on which we Dough 
boys hike, 

sut they all play second fiddle when it comes our 
time to strike. 


Cuorus: 
Heat and thirst, get there first, Queen of Battles we 
Rain and mud, flesh and blood, we're the Infantry. 
Though all other means may fail, 
Men on foot can still prevail. 
Never stop, till we drop,— 
That’s the Infantry! 


II] 

Artillery plays a mighty part in our great battle 
team, 

But when the final show-down comes we Dough 
boys are supreme. 

With our mortars and machine guns and our guns 
to stop the tanks, 

Our rifles and our bayonets, and our fighting men 
in ranks. 


Cuorus: 


Move and fire, damn the wire, can’t stop you and me! 
Captain dead, “Keep your head,” we're the Infantry 
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All formation gone to pot—one more step and one 
more shot, 
No retreat, 


PHAT’S THE 


can’t be beat. 
INFANTRY! 


ra 7 7 
Air Force 
| he 


welcomes to the field of military publishing the new 


Belatedly, but cordially, INFANTRY JOURNAL 


magazine of the Army Air Forces, Air Force. Two is 


sues of Air Force, which grew into a full-fledged maga 
zine from the former Air Forces News Letter, have ap 
peared and both have contained well-illustrated articles 
of a technical interest to the Air Forces and its allied 
activities. It is published monthly. 


10] New 
I'he director is Major James H. Straubel. 


The editorial office is at Park Avenue, 


York City. 
7 1 4 


Distribution and Display of Ordnance Matériel 

Preventive Maintenance Posters 

A series of posters is being produced designed to im- 
prove and emphasize the importance of first and second 
echelon maintenance, and a quantity of the first poster 
is being mailed direct to all posts, camps, and stations. 
Che next three posters will be distributed at two-week 
intervals and thereafter the cadence of distribution of 
additional posters will be placed on a weekly basis un- 
til the series is completed. The posters embody an in- 
direct personal appeal to operating personnel to main- 
tain and care more efficiently for all types of ordnance 
matériel, and are therefore applicable to the personnel 
of all organizations. 

It will be the responsibility of the commanding of- 
ficers of posts, camps, and stations to arrange for the 
conspicuous and prominent display of this material in 
readily accessible locations where it will attract the at- 
tention of the greatest number of personnel. 

It is expected that in some cases the initial shipments 
will prove insufficient and in some cases excessive. Re- 
quests for changes in the quantity of posters, or in the 
distribution system in general, will be directed to the 


Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Attention SPOFM— 
Washington, D. C. 


Preventive Maintenance, 
+. ¥ 

Discipline 

If there is a newspaper editor who writes with more 
understanding on military affairs in general and on 
the American Army in particular than Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, he has escaped the attention of the 
editors of The Inrantry Journav. Though addressing 


himself to the civilian readers of the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) News Leader, still Dr. Freeman has many a 


JOURNAI 


Mar 


message for the soldiers of our Army. A recent exan 
is an editorial on the subject of discipline. 
“Do not,’ 


’ he tells his res iders, “try to persuade 


soldier on leave to stay ‘just one day more’ for any 
the thousand alluring pleasures your interest in 
devises. If he stays, he is marked ‘absent without le 
and is liable to court-martial. . . . Prompt return from 
leave, like the prompt discharge of every other trus 
part of essential army discipline.” 

Then Dr. Freeman goes on to explain the military 
necessity for discipline. “Discipline is safety. 
Troops who are so trained that they obey orders in 
stinctively on the field of battle are the soldiers who 
can achieve most with least losses. Discipline is 
not subservience; discipline is not obedience to a man; 
discipline is the surest means of beating the other felloy 
with the best chance of coming home alive.” 


Seldom has the reasoning behind military discip 


1€ 
been put more clearly. But the new soldier who goes 
AWOL 
likely to be moved by such re asoning; nor is he likely 
the 
If he is young, discipline is probably 


or who overstays his pass or furlough is not 


to understand any too readily reasons for mili 
tary discipline. 
anathema to him, whether it be the discipline of the 
home or public school—which he could often beat—or 
the discipline of the Army—which he can’t beat 
Leadership and example provide the solution. Hard 
ness tempered with justice, training tempered with 
reason, and example tempered with patience, will in 
the end turn out a soldier in whom pride is tempered 
with confidence and whose loyalty, discipline and quali 


ties of combat are tempered as the finest steel. 


7 i Ta 
Honor Roll Promotions 


This month brings promotions to eight of The 
Journat’s Honor Roll units. regi 
ments, the 10th, 11th, and 22d, move up under a bank 
of seven stars, signifying the completion of seven years 
as members of the One Hundred Per Cent Club. The 
14th Infantry moves up to six-star position and the 
25th Infantry takes its place in the ranks of five-star 
first birthdays on the 


Three Infantry 


units. Three units celebrate 
Honor Roll, gaining their first stars; these are the 23d 
Infantry, the 2d Battalion of the 156th Infantry, and t the 
Infantry Replacement Training Center, Camp Rob 
erts, California. 

Welcome newcomers to the Honor Roll this n 
are the 37th Infantry, the 370th Infantry, the 3d Bat 
talion of the 167th Infantry, and the Infantry Replace 
ment Training Center, Camp Wheeler, Georgia, \ hich 
have reached the 100% member-subscriber goal. His 
tories of these new units will appear in subsequent 


issues. 


onth 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations which we take 
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2%th Infantry 


Infantry (West Virginia 


+ 2.2.0, 0.0. 90! 
5th Infantry 
3d Intantry 

Infantry Illinois ) 

35th Infantry 
24th Intantry Florida 
Ith Intantry 
22d Intantry 


th Intantry 


2.0.0. 0. @ 4 

l6lst Infantry (Washington 
2d Infantry 
i31st Infantry (Illinois. 

tl Infantry 
3d Intantry 
182d Infantry ‘5th Massachusetts > 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 


14th Infantry 


kkk kk 


9th Infantry 

129+] Infantry CIllinois. 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry CWest Virginia) 
2th Infantry 


Illinois 


45th Infantry (Ohio 
38th Infantry. 

4th Infantry. 

Mt Infantry 


tl Infantry 


kk 


Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
28t Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota 

51st Infantry 

Ist | fantry 


kk 
27th Infantry 
Infantry (Iowa) 
140] Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School. Philippine 
ny 
Infantry (Montana> 


the greatest pride in listing below. 


57th Infantry (PS: 
138th Infantry (Missouri 


* 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York 
756th Tank Battalion (Light 
80th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
88th Airborne Infantry 
137th Infantry (Kansas 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
16th Infantry Training Regiment 


Kentucky 


76th, 77th, 78th, and 79th Infan 


try Training Battalions 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


Infantry Replacement Training 


Center, Camp Roberts, California 


503d Parachute Infantry 


20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


28th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 


58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
"Tl emtens ? , . o 6 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 


+ 


DIVISIONS ~ 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 


94th Infantry Division 


359th Infantry 
176th Infantry 
32 Ist Intantry 


323d Infantry 


lst Virginia 


322d Infantry 


903d Airbase Security Battalion 
7th Infantry Training Battalion 
78th Infantry 
54th Infantry 


Sist Reconnaissance 1 roop 


) 
) 

2 
) 
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17th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 


23d Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 


Hdgrs Staff, Texas Defense Guard 


795th M.P. Battalion 
2d Bn.. 385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 


56th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Battalion 
36th Bn., Texas Defense Guard 
397th Infantry 

410th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

167th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 


3d Bn.., 


Center, Camp Wheeler, Georgia 
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FROM THE READERS 
of The Journal 


“Return Mail by Stagecoach” 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Felicitations on the general excellence of the publica- 
tion. Would appreciate less strategy and geopolitics and 
more sound, well-written, and illustrated (by example) 
tactics. Your readers are, after all, troop leaders. 

Gentle remonstrance for very slow filling of book orders; 
have had one in for nearly a month. “Return mail” is 
by stagecoach, yes? 

Carrane —————_——_-, 
Corps of Engineers. 
United States Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 


We are constantly on the hunt for more good tactical 
stuff, and hope to have much good material of this kind 
in the near future. There is some in this present issue. 

As for the more highbrow articles, we have always 
had the notion that all of us ought to know at least a 
little about every aspect of modern warfare. Then, 
sometimes there just aren’t enough down-to-earth ar- 
ticles on fighting methods to fill the magazine. 

Regarding the book order, we made what we thought 
were adequate plans to provide a much larger number 
of books and manuals toward the end of 1942 and 
during 1943. But our plans and our stocks simply 
weren't made big enough. When we saw what was 
happening we took corrective measures at once. But 
when the supply of a book or manual has been ex- 
hausted through unexpectedly large distribution, it 
often takes from two to three months to print and bind 
more copies of that book or manual. 

By the time this magazine reaches its readers we will 
be completely caught up with orders except for a few 
books still to come from the printers, and will again be 
on the basis of immediate delivery, with plans made 
for handling efficiently a distribution twice as large if 
it grows to that. The book and manual distribution is 
at present several thousand books per day. 

There has also been, besides the delays of getting 


more books from the printers, a further delay in the 
speed of delivery, especially during the Christmas sea 
son and for several weeks thereafter. That this is a 
general thing is apparent from the delays in the deliy 
ery of other magazines than our own. 

The Journat realizes that it owes the deepest 
apologies to thousands who have had to wait for books 
and manuals they wanted right away. We hav 
fact, written many letters to that effect and have ap 
preciated the fine degree of patience and understand 
ing which most have shown. 

With our extra facilities, greatly increased stocks 
and doubled shipping staff (we've had a 24-hour shift 
on recently), we now think we shall again be able 
handle our book service in an adequate and efficient 
manner. The one exception will be the occasional 
shortage of an official manual, more of which we may 
not be able to get until there is another official printing 
We are trying to avoid even this by carrying a stock of 
over fifty thousand such manuals. 


ae ae 
Axis Prophecies 
To the Editors of The Inrantrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

May I say how much I enjoyed reading your excellent 
JourNat. 

I returned from Hongkong on the SS Gripsholm where 
I was a prisoner of the Nipponese for six months. In the 
concentration camp I had many conversations with the 
Japanese officers in charge and also with two German off 
cers who had flown over from Tokyo to inspect the fall of 
Hongkong. One of the officers I talked with was the great 
grandson of the founder of Japan’s imperialism—Yoshit 
Shoin. Shoin was the ambitious Japanese who asked 
Commodore Perry to take him back to America with him 
Perry refused and Shoin remained in Japan and eventua!!) 
tried to overthrow the isolationists who were in power * 
that time. He was repelled and put into prison and late 
died. However, other members of the party kept up ' 
idea that Japan must become an empire, and eventually 
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rew the isolationists. 
mortal hero of all soldiers. 
y conversations with the German officers who came 


Today in Japan, Yoshita Shoin 


mm Tokyo they were ludicrous. They told me that 
vould be the greatest year of victories for both Japan 
rmany. They never mentioned Italy. They said 
hon the second front started Germany would be 
» for the Americans and it would be the US's great- 
take. Furthermore, they mentioned that they ex- 
| to meet the Japanese Navy in the Indian Ocean 
me this year, and if not this year certainly the begin- 
f the next. 
Yours sincerely, 
Puiu Harman. 


Balboa Island, Calif. 
 -' ~@ 


What Today’s Infantry Is Like 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Ci 
Every father takes pride in having a son serving his coun 
He likes to feel that his son’s arm or service is the best. 
» few fathers understand fully what goes on. 
do a job I'd like to do—but never will be able to—I’m 
king you to send The InFanrry Journat to my father 
year, and let it be spokesman for me to give him a 
ener appreciation of what today’s Infantry is really like 
th best wishes and thanks, 
Sincerely yours, 
LreuTENANT, INFANTRY 
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Signatures to Journal Letters 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY Journal 
Sirs 

When I was an assiduous letter-to-the-editor writer for 
the morning Public Ledger the head of the column bore 
e caption “No letters publishe d unle ss the writer shows 
sinc ae by signing his name.” I used to contrast this 
e Philade Iphia Record which carried letters signed 
\ r: (payer “A Disgruntled Citizen,” etc. I felt that if 
n was too ashamed of what he had to say to put his 
to it, it couldn’t be of much importance. T still think 


Your ee issue carries letters from “Lieutenant, 
eaten try,” “Lieutenant Colonel,” and so on. You have 
ations by “Captain Jack Absolute,” “Private Heel- 

“Corporal Confused,” “Sergeant Dumbguard,” 


Sergeant Curious,” and “Skipper.” It is bad enough 
imong your letters to conceal the names of the authors. 
I s 


see that many were not written for publication and it is 


nly fair not to disclose the author.) But Cerebrations are 
vritten for publication and they are supposed to serve some 
g00d_purpose—instruction, suggestion, or what have you. 
If the author is not proud enough of his brain child to 
wan name attached to it, that does not belong in The 
INFawrry JouRNAL. 

; Ir llow the Flag” we have a chap who wants the 
ag 


a ried i in battle again. To use a good old Army phrase, 
Who the hell is this Private Heelclicker?” What does he 
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know about it anyw ay? If we're to take it on his authority 


that the flag should be back in battle hadn’t we better 
know more about the authority? . 


On the other hand I haven't much interest in garrison 
belts, but Gus J. Rosenberg’s article stands out just because 


he thought enough of his subject and his remarks on it to 
put his name on them. 


I think the tone of The Inranrry Journat and of Cere- 
brations would improve if you would require that the 
author sign his name. A man is going to do a better job if 
he knows the article is going to appear over his name. 

These suggestions are to make a better INFANTRY JouR 
NAL. The only other thing that I can find wrong with it at 
present is that it doesn’t come out weekly 

Very truly yours, 
Cuartes Crappe THOMAS 
Sergeant, Co. C, 10th Bn., 
New Jersey State Guard 
Woodbury, N. J. 
The whole Journat editorial staff 


names listed on 
the first editorial page. 


thought Sergeant Thomas’s let 
ter was one of the best that had come in for a long time 
We have wondered why somebody didn’t sail into the 
anonymity of cerebrations and letters long before this. 
Now Sergeant Thomas's letter gives us a good chance 
to explain this weakness in The Journat. 

Sergeant Thomas hits it right when he says that 
much of our correspondence is not meant for pub hice 1 
tion and th: it therefore it is only proper to le ave off the 
names of those who wrote the letters. But there is more 
to it than this. The main reason for anonymity is our 
desire not to give the slightest information to the 
enemy. From a large number of letters from military 
men with hames, ranks, rddre sses, and names ol units, 
1 good deal of information might be pieced together. 

[here is still another reason which appli s to some 
letters and to more articles carried in the cerebrations 
department. We would like to keep as much freedom 
of expression in The Journat as we can, even in time 
of war. It is perfectly clear that there are some kinds of 
criticism that ought not to be printed nowadays which 
we might have printed in years past 


and often did. 
Since we were somewhat limited 


in this respect, it 
seemed that we might gain freedom of expression in 
another direction—by using “cerebrations” generally 
under pseudonyms so that Army men of all grades and 
ranks would feel freer to sound off. Also, of course, 
quite a few authors of cerebrations and letters prefer 
not to have their own names used 

The letters and cerebrations are all genuine except 
that rarely a member of The Journat staff will write 
a brief cerebration to fill out the last page of cerebra 
tions typographically or stir up a little argument. This, 
of course, has been done for the eight or nine years 
ever since the cerebrations department was opened and 
is a legitimate editorial practice. 

Sergeant Thomas is right from his viewpoint. But 
all things considered, we believe the present policy is 
the better one for The Journat to follow in wartime. 
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Hard To Change After 21 Years 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

Having been transferred a few months ago to the 
Finance Department, I resolutely determined that 1 would 
discontinue my membership in the Infantry Association 
and my subscription to The Inranrry Journat. | find, 
however, that the habit of reading The Journat (since I 
was first commissioned twenty-one years ago) is not some- 
thing to be changed as easily as changing branch insignia. 
I am therefore enclosing my check for three dollars to re- 
new my membership and subscription. . 

Sincerely, 
LizEUuTENANT COLONEL. 


7 A 7 
Cover Pictures 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

| have been a constant reader of The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL ever since I enlisted in the Army in 1937, and as a 
result have derived much knowledge and help from its 
articles. While reading the July, 1942, issue | was very 
highly impressed by the fine cover picture which appeared 
on it and would like to ore if it would be possible to re- 
ceive a reproduction of it, which would be suitable for 
framing, as I would alle one to send to my wife. Due to 
our troop movements from place to place, this issue, along 
with many others, has been lost. 

Anything that you might be able to do to aid me in this 
matter will be greatly and sincerely appreciated. 

Trusting to hear from you soon I wish to extend to you 
in advance my thanks and appreciation for your kindness 
and coéperation, and wish to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
Private ———————— 
Signal Corps. 
Camp Edwards, Mass. 

We would like nothing better than to be able to 
give a wide distribution to some of the good cover 
pictures we have been lucky enough to get for The 
Journat. But unfortunately the cost of preparing such 
pictures in suitable manner for framing is entirely pro- 
hibitive unless there were demand for several thousand 
of each. Moreover, since our shipping department has 
only recently caught up with the tremendous distribu- 
tion of books and manuals, The Journat will not be 
able to provide individual copies of its covers much as 
it regrets not being able to do so. Perhaps later on we 
can see our way to it. 
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. [Intend To Put Some of 
Its Doctrines To Use. . .” 


To the Editors of The InFantry JournNAL 
Sirs: 

I have been a reader of your Journat since the summer 
of 1940, when I spent a month at Plattsburg Barracks 
under the tutelage of the 26th Infantry, hoping to become 
a second lieutenant thereof eventually. The first door to 


open, however, was the Navy’s, which for some 1 
made me a j.g. But I read The Journat as a civilian, | jp. 
tend to read it in the Navy, and I hope one day to put 
some of its doctrines to use about 1,800 miles from here. jy 
an amateur sort of way. 
Very truly yours, 
LIEUTENANT, | 


‘2 @ 
The Infantry-Artillery Team 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

If there are any available, 1 would deeply appreciat 
your sending me the October issue of The INFANTRY Jour 
NAL. My copy was borrowed by one of the officers of 2 
brigade to read to his battery while they were temporarih 
stationed at this post. The brigade has departed, and with 
it, my October issue. 

We of the Tactics Department find your publication no: 
only extremely interesting, but extremely useful in con 
nection with our work of teaching the closest possible co 
operation between the Infantry and the Artillery. [t no: 
only affords us an up-to-the-minute appreciation of the 
tactics and technique of the Infantry, but also brings home 
to us, as Artillerymen, a more distinct realization of ou 
place in the “larger picture.” 

Very truly yours, 
LreuTENANT CoLone! 
Department of ‘Tactics, 


Field Art illery School. 


It is a chief aim of The Journat to show as man 
sides of warfare as it can. No two members of the big 
combat team work closer together than Artillery and 
Infantry. The fact that the magazine is found useful 
in instruction at the Field Artillery School reminds 
us that we hope to have some articles soon that wil 
give a clear picture of the modern Infantry-Artillen 
team. 


“The Whistle, M1” 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I have just seen the January issue of your magazin 
which has reproduced my article, “Nomenclature of the 
Whistle, M1.” I am flattered that you have deemed it 
worthy of publication in The Journat, but credit should 
have been given to The Kodiak Bear, on whose staff | 
served. 

The article was the first in a series of nomenclature 
satires, all of which appeared in the Bear. Yank apparenth 
picked it up from the Bear. 

I hope you will run an acknowledgment as I am quite 
proud of my association with our Alaskan flavored sheet 
I was a member of one of your Honor Roll regiments #! 
the time the article was written. 

Yours respectfully, 
Corporat R. G. ZauBer 
Fort ——— 


We were delighted to receive Corporal Zauber 


ter. We wanted to send him a check for the us: of i 
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“The Whistle, M1,” 


S, ROTC classes at Akron Unive rsity. 
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funny article and tried to locate him but were 
to do so. We are glad, too, if somewhat late, to 
oper credit to The "Kodiak Bear on behalf of an 
1uthor from an Honor Roll Regiment. 
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Again 


Editors of The InFantry Journal 


diess to say | am using The Journat regularly in 
January gradu 
ve given many class reports on pertinent articles; 
what's in The Journat, understand its general in 
sability and will send in their subscriptions when 
first Army paycheck arrives. A few are sacrificing 

ther interest to remit before that time. 

t piece on the Whistle, M1, by Corporal Zauber, 
. ieutenant Harmon's ~——— posed photographs, 
s certainly a classic example of American humor. With- 
ut possibility of giving offense, it should be a hearty laugh 
eard ‘round the world and contribute to the sense of pro- 

n of all who read it 
Sincerely yours, 
~— Lr. Cor. A. L. Turrte. 

University of Akron, 
\kron, Ohio. 


"The Main Effort” 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs 

| have received the books and manuals I| ordered, and 
greatly appreciate them. They are the main effort for the 
study of soldiering and becoming an officer of our great 
\mmy. The books and manuals have paved my road to 
success. 


\gain thanks for your ever 


aid and cooperation to the 
| | 
IIe 


Chanks always, 


SERGE ANT INFAN TRY. 
APO 


OCS Insignia 


Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


In the December issue of The Journat I read that 


someone suggested an insignia to be worn by OCS gradu 
> + 5 


ites. Well, I'd like to suggest that a service ribbon be used 
nste I'm sure it would be appreciated much more than 
me gaudy insignia on your arm or blouse. 

: would like to tell you that The Journav has 
helped me immensely since I've been an officer. In this 
rm infantry regiment we would surely appreciate 
nyt more The Journat can print about the things 
we nost interested in. Many points have been cleared 
up through your past articles. 

Sincerely, 
C An OCS GrapuaTE. 
amy 


Practical Gas Advice 


l'o the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

In your December issue there appears an article entitled 
“Protective Measures for the Soldier and the Small Unit 
I have particular reference to the sub-chapter on page 62 
entitled “Protection Against Chemicals.” This chapter 
particularly attracted my attention because I was a gradu 
ate instructor from an Army Specialists’ School in 1917 on 
gas warfare. | was later assigned as a replacement ofhicer 
to a combat division (the 32d) in France, where my lack 
of practical instruction as a gas specialist was insufhcient 
and costly. 

May | offer the If the weather is cold, such 
as it is in late October and November in northern climates, 
the liquid from gas shells or mortars will vaporize very 
slowly and will not give off much of an odor. The colder 
the weather and the colder the gas liquid, the slower it will 
go into a gaseous form. 


following 


rherefore, one can be quite close 
to a newly exploded gas shell without knowing by the 
odor given off its latent and potential strength. 

If during cold weather you have to bivouac at night in a 
locality where faint, and apparently harmless, gas odors 
are evident, be careful not to sleep after the sun comes out, 
because the sun’s hot rays will warm the liquid on the 
ground and may convert it into gas of a 
jurious density. 

Troops moving to, or from, the front often have to ride 
or march the greater part of the night to reach their new 
position in woods, ravines, and so forth, and they will drop 


down on the ground so tired and sleepy that they will give 
little thought to faint gas odors. 


strong and 


This is dangerous because 
a change in temperature to warm air, or the sun’s rays in 
the morning, will find the troops during their sleep of ex 
haustion in gas densities which are very injurious, though 
perhaps not fatally so. If the gas sentry notices an unusual 
amount of coughing of the men as they sleep, it is quite 
evident that the hour after-hour breathing in of the “slight 
gas odor” is getting in its dirty work. 

\ gas officer may take pity on his tired gas assistants, 
particularly when he knows that there is a hard day ahead, 
and allow them to sleep when only faint gas odors are 
evident. But this is a decided mistake particularly in cold 
weather for reasons as disc ussed above. The hour-after 
hour breathing of sleeping men in seemingly harmless gas 
densities may find the troops next day with throats and 
bronchial tubes burned badly enough 


to effect loss of 
speech for many weeks. 


\ gas odor may seem slight when 
standing up but be much stronger when lying next to the 
ground. 
Yours very truly 
Venner E. Bract 
Lieutenant, ORC, Retired 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


7 1 1 
The “Fustest” In The Land 


lo the Editors of The InFantry Journat 
Sirs: 

In the language of General Forrest which you so skill- 
fully and amusingly used, let me say that like the “mostest” 


of the subscribers to The Journat, I sent my money order 
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in “fustest.” However, due to the loss of that money order 
in transit you had reason to believe that I had fallen behind 
the “mostest.” The Post Office Department is now for- 
warding a duplicate of the money order that I sent “fustest,” 
and you should receive it about the same time if not sooner 
than this letter. 

I am the “fustest” to realize that I get the “mostest” from 
my three dollars when I subscribe to the Infantry Associ- 
ation’s Journal and I am also the “fustest” to regret this un- 
fortunate delay. 

I think that the “mostest” of the fighting men in the 
armed forces know that The INFantry Journat is the 
“fustest” military publication of the land. 

Very truly yours, 


Corporat, USMC. 


The above letter refers to one of our reminders to 
member-subscribers to get their subscription dues in 
to us. This is the letter: 


“Dear Member-Subscriber: 

“ ‘Git thar fustest,’ said General Forrest [according to 
tradition], ‘with the mostest.’ 

“The ‘mostest’ of the subscribers to the Infantry As- 
sociation’s JourNAt get their three dollars in ‘fustest.’ 

“You have fallen behind the ‘mostest.’ 

“But I hope you'll be one of the ‘fustest’ to catch up 
with the ‘mostest.’ 

“Yours for a check today for the ‘mostest’ military 
magazine money can buy.” 

“P.S. If you're in the field, The Journat wishes you 
the best of luck and glory.” 


Pte we 
Good Luck! 
To the Editors of The InFantry JournNAL 
Sirs: 


Enclosed find three dollars for membership in the Infan- 
try Association. I feel it an honor indeed to join the ranks 
of thousands of other military men who have found so 
much of value and interest in our monthly Journat. 

Good luck! You're playing a most important réle in our 
march to Victory. 

Yours very truly, 
LreuTENANT, INFANTRY. 


fiiv  ¥ 
More Problems 


To the Editors of The InFantry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

As a suggestion in reference to Lieutenant Colonel D. 
C. Shirk’s problem on reconnaissance that was in the No- 
vember issue of your fine Journat, if there could be a few 
more problems like that put in The Journat it would 
make a lot of us sergeants happier, for we had a great ex- 
perience with that problem and also a lot of fun. If there 
could be some on combat problems, night patrols, and so 
forth, I know it would help any soldier to get a good pic- 
ture of problems and how to handle himself in any situ- 
ation he will have to do himself one of these days, and I 
think it is also good training. 

Thank you, 


Srarr SERGEANT. 


Typography and Layout—(1) 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Just received my January issue this evening and }) \\, 
quickly skimmed through it. Seems to be a fine issue 

May I come to your defense in the matter of for; a 
typography and layout. I spent five and a half years in th 
field of trade journalism, all but three of which were ip 
the capacity of Associate Editor and Assistant Manav ing 
Editor of an international oil journal acknowledged 1.) be 
the most elaborately and well-produced of business pub 
lications. With that background I have always ad) 
the splendid job done on The InFantry Journat during 
the several years I have been reading it—especially in view 
of the fact that its editors have been handicapped by the 
lack of advertising revenue which is considered so essential 
to the production of a quality publication. 

Regarding the use of the tint-block and page-width co] 
umns, while I personally agree to some extent with Mr 
Murray on this score, it would never have occurred to me 
to criticize on this point because it is a matter of editorial 
taste and is fairly commonly used in order to save the add 
tional cost involved in better methods. 

As to reducing the format to pocket size—an excellent 
but impractical idea. It would be convenient for carrying 
around, but gone would be the superb photographic co 
erage which The INFantry Journat is now able to give it: 
readers on many aspects of modern warfare. It would als 
kill the reproduction of decent and legible maps. 

Mr. Murray suggests that you study Life and The Read 
ers’ Digest with a view to adopting the best features of 
each. What are they? Life gives useful and interesting 
spreads of pictures to illustrate its stories. The Readers 
Digest prints the meat of outstanding articles on a variety 
of subjects of interest to its field. One is extra large, the 
other extra small. Strike an average in size, having thes 
best features, and what do you have? Why, The Inran 
TRY JouRNAL, of course! 

As to the sergeant who terminated his subscription 
The InFantry Journat because he had transferred to the 
AAF, I can but express surprise. I have been in the AAI 
now for four months, and I can’t see that I have lost any 
thing by continuing my subscription. Rather, I have 
gained by it. It was a reference of mine to an article in 
The INFANTRY JourNAL which first attracted the attention 
of one of my officers to me, and later he gave me my grad 
ing and recommendation for detail to OCS. Since then | 
have come across other Air Forces officers and men whi 
read and respect this publication of a brother service 

Right now I hope to be deriving some benefit from the 
series on “Military Law and the Field Soldier.” Two days 
ago I started the course on military law—one of the four 
major subjects here at OCS. 

So far I have completed twenty-six distinct courses, win 
ning grades of S (satisfactory) in twenty-five, including 
perfect paper in Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 
Couldn’t have read my INFANTRY JouRNALS well enough 
though, for I got a U Cunsatisfactory) in Defense Agains' 
Chemical Attack. I was sure I also had a U in Identifica 
tion of Aircraft, but I got an S. I was up before the class 
fication officer yesterday, and am earmarked for further 
detail to an AAF School upon my intended graduatior 
from the course I’m taking now. 











il] now cease this diatribe and give you a chance to 
. that pile of more important matter on your desk. 
Respectfully and cordially, 
Orricer CANDIDATE, 
Army Air Forces. 


a ee 
[ypography and Layout—(2) 


e Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


ive always regarded The Inranrry JourNat as one 
most interesting and instructive “trade papers” o1 
sional journals published. I have been associated 
trade publications and national magazines all my 
ness life since 1925 and, therefore, have some pro 
nal slants on magazine publishing. I'll stack 
[he JouRNAL against any of fifty good magazines catering 
necialist fields. 
Chief among your merits, your handling of layout and 
zraphy is superior. I have often wondered where in 
the name of heaven you secured the men with this hard 
get talent among officers. This is in rebuttal of the letter 
criticizing your layout in a recent issue. 
Sincerely, 
Mayor Cavatry (AAF 
tclair, N. J 


7 7 7 
Coast Guard Reader 


(o the Editors of The INFaNnrry Journal 
Sirs: 

[ am authorized by the Welfare Officer of this Coast 
Guard Base to order two subscriptions to The INFantry 
JOURNAL. 

| saw copies of the November INFANTRY. JourNat for 
sale at the Bridge Terminal, upper level, San Francisco, 
bought one, and have been much impressed. The Coast 
Guard is doing all sorts of jobs in this war—I’ve just been 

talking with a Coast Guard lieutenant commander in 

ilided from Guadalcanal—and your magazine has much 
ilue for us. 

[his goes to you by air mail. I am not so much fussy 

bout what issues I get, as to get a subscription quickly. 

Very truly yours, 
LreuTenant CoMMANDER, 


U.S. Coast Guard 


i ae 

Fit In the Training Aids 

lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 


Until I discovered your public ation in the camp li 
rary, | was well on the way of giv ing up any realism that 
might be associated with the Army. Six months in the 
\rmy have shown me that we have very capable key men 
vho have performed their “desk” work with qualified 
aptitude—the field manuals, training films, orientation pro 
gram, and_so forth. 

The texts and courses are beneficial only when they 
have a definite part in the training program and are not 
used as fill-ins to pass time away. Though this statement 
may seem local—which I doubt—it is a great waste to the 
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economy of the Army failure of any headquarters to 
enforce proper distribution of bulletins, orientation mz aps, 
daily orders, and general announcements are just as waste- 
ful as neglect on the part of an enlisted man to conserve 
electricity, gas, and rubber. The orientation maps which 
are issued weekly might well be utilized with a “current 
events” discussion period. 

Fortunately for me, I can see that we do have “think 
ing” junior and senior officers in the Army, who express 
themselves in The INFanrry Journat 

Respectfully 
Privati 
Medical Corps 
Field Hospital 


he proper use of the many excellent training aids 
prepared by the Publications Sections of He: dqu: irters 
Army Ground Forces, Services of Supply, and Army 
\ir Forces, and other agencies has been emphasized 
in recent ofhcial directives on instruction. They are 
all made to be fitted in at a proper place in training 
[hey are not intended to be used piece-meal at spare 
moments as this intelligent correspondent points out 

1 "7 4 
“The Soldier's Time’ 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

I am a persistent reader of the soldier's Time magazine, 
as | would call The InFanrry Journat, and would con 
sider myself ignorant of military progress if I did not have 
The Journat to keep me informed; a welcome light in a 
dark world 

Private, First Crass 
Infantry. 
Fort Benning, Ga 


Similar Journals 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

The Inranrry JourNat is a good mine of information 
and ideas for those of us who deal with young men who 
will be soldiers in a few months. The book section is espe 
cially valuable. 

Are there similar journals published by members of the 
other branches of the service? If so, where can I obtain a 
directory? 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. Parkes 
Williamsport Technical Institute 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


For the benefit of the newer subscribers to The 
FANTRY JOURNAL who may not be familiar with the 
other service journals, \ e glad to publish the fol 
lowing list. For this lesion NAL is far from being the only 
magazine of its kind. (All the addresses are in Wash 
ington, D. C.) 

Field Artillery Journal, 1218 Connecticut Avenue. 

Coast Artillery Journal, 631 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


NW. 
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Cavalry Journal, 1719 K Street, NW. 

Military Engineer, Mills Building, 17th 
sylvania Avenue, NW. 

Army Ordnance, Mills Building, 
vania Avenue, NW. 

Quartermaster 
NW. 

Military Surgeon, 7th and B Streets, SW. 

A new magazine published by the Army Air Forces 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., is Ai 
formerly The Air Forces News Letter 


and Penn- 
17th and Pennsyl 


Review, 1026 Seventeenth Street, 


Force, 


5 
“Life Isn't Complete” 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAtI 


Sirs: 


INFANTRY 


JOURNAL 


we shall remember the inventor of some of the 
be st automatic weapons 


4 4 4 
A Great Army and a Great War 


lo the Editors of The INFantry JourRNAL 
Sirs 

I am proud to be in this, our great Army. 

[ am proud to be in this great war, but things sor 
seem to get a trifle mixed up. Just to prove my poi 
is an example 

| am \rmy seacoast Coast Artillerym 
National Guard AA Coast Artillery outfit, on spe 
with the Army Postal Service at an Army Air Basi 
dentally, 1 am a regular reader of The Inranrry J. 
and have been ever since | can remember being 
look at pictures. 


a Regulas 


Yes, sir, it certainly is a great War. 
Sincerely, 
Corporal 
Coast Artillery 


Army life 
Will you please begin 


my\ subscription as soon as possible? 


| have come to the realization that my isn't 


complete without your JourNAL. 


» 
LIEUTENANT. \PO 
Airbase | leadquarters, 7 


Field. Help Toward OCS 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 
Sirs 

For the past several months I have avidly read yo 
lications and have benefited by them 

I have finally been appointed to Ofhcer Can 
School, and I think that your INFANTRY JouRNaL h 
a great aid to me in securing this position. 
OFFICER CANDIDATI 
Ordnance Departm« 


“Vital Information” 


To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
Sirs: 

It is always with a great deal of interest that we 
soldiers” study The INFANTRY 
Journat. We realize that the moulding of combat soldiers 


“civilian 
each succeeding issue of 


takes more time, that it is almost an impossibility for our 
ofhicers to give us all the instruction necessary 


\rsenal. 
, and that we - 
must become proficient soldiers before coming into con 1 1 7 


tact with the As Proof of It—Good Proof 


us vital information, : ae 
; kf To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
are indeed thankful. . 
Sirs: 


Now that that’s [he sold us a Cerebration, in the Fet 
ruary 


enemy. We find that your magazine gives 


otherwise unavailable, for which we 


Very truly yours, 


PRIVATE. 


issue] off my chest, I can go on to say how mt 


if ‘amp 


7 enjoy your magazine, in every issue, and from c 


cover. | am enclosing my check for three dollars to cover 
renewal of my subscription as proof of this. 


Marine Privat 


John Moses Browning 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

Would it be possible some time to have an article in your 
magazine on John Moses Browning? Where he either 
designed or profoundly influenced most of the Army's 
semiautomatic and automatic weapons. 
work might prove of wide interest. 


ROTC Reference 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 
Sirs: 

Enclosed please find checks as payment for twent 
subscriptions, including two renewals. 

For the last two years I have been using The Ira 
Journat, off and on, in the second year Advance 
of ROTC at this institution. Needless to say, it 
vided a large amount of very useful material. 

These subscriptions represent over half of the membe 
ship of the second year Advanced Course class of ROT! 
and I hope the others will also want The INFant! Jot 
NAL. 


An account of his 


Yours truly, 
LreuTENANT, INFANTRY. 
Camp 
We agree with Lieutenant Ross that John Moses 
Browning would make a most interesting subject for 
a magazine article. For the present, however, there is 
so much to say about the war itself and tactical and 
yee matters bearing upon the war, that The Jour 
i will probably continue its policy of not using much 
historical or biographical material for some time to 
come. When we do have more space for such articles, 


Respectfully yours, 
Mayor Roserr B. 
PMS&T. 


Jor SON 


Rutgers University. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Distribution: B (2); R (5); Bn and L (2) 

My outfit has been in active service for two years 
now and during that time there has been no intelligent 
effort to get our companies and detachments a proper 
distribution of Army Regulations and Field Manuals. 

There are certain ARs—such as the one on unit 
funds—which automatically should be in every com- 
pany’s file; on the other hand there are a great many 
ARs that are not applicable to companies and whose 
distribution is unnecessary and a waste. It is most irri- 
tating—to put it mildly—to receive C3 of an AR dated 
january 1, 1941, and to find that your issue is dated 
lanuary 1, 1922. And it is nonsensical to get a change 
foran AR which is not in your files or to be directed by 
a higher headquarters to refer to an AR which is non- 
existent in your company binders. The fault does not 
lie with our regimental headquarters, for when we 
entered the staging area, efforts were made to secure a 
complete file for each unit. Moreover, when it became 
known that the regiment was to be split up into a half- 
dozen different groups efforts to secure the necessary 
regulations were redoubled but to no avail. 

Take a look at the cockeyed distribution of Field 
Manuals as seen through the eyes of a heavy-weapons 
company commander: When the recently revised FM 
on the 81mm. mortar came through my company re- 
ceived one copy, but we got ten copies of a TM dealing 
with chemical decontamination. FM 21-45 (Protective 

Measures, Individuals and Small Units) is one of the 
most valuable manuals yet published—my company got 
one. But we have three copies of that TM on targets, 
target materials and rifle range construction. FM 21-150 
Unarmed Defense for the American Soldier) is ex 
tremely popular with the men—we got four copies. We 
also got four copies of the revised FM 21-6 telling what 
publications are what and how they are distributed— 
one is more than enough. There has been no issue of 
the FM on the M1 rifle, but we do have three copies of 
ifne manual on graves registration. 
, Then we come to the changes. I said above that there 
tas been no issue of the manual for the M1, but we re- 
ceived fifty copies of the most recent change to that 
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useful manual. I now have in my orderly room a stack 
of changes a foot high for manuals that the company 
doesn’t have. I dislike to throw them away in view of 
the War Department's efforts toward conservation, but 
isn't there some w ay whereby these extras can be 
gathered up and distributed to units that can use them? 

One last parting shot: I must admit that lower head- 
quarters also have their faults. From time to time the 
headquarters of our defense command sends out gen 
eral orders announcing, for example, the appointment 
of an assistant to an assistant chief of staff. Of what in 
terest is that to a company commander? Most of us just 
glance at the memo and toss it aside. 

But the best one of all came across my desk just the 
other day. The army commander utilized a perfectly 
good sheet of paper to inform me, a company com 
mander a thousand miles away from him, that he had 
relieved his aide. 

Caprain Heavy Weapons. 


‘Captain Heavy Weapons has a first-class gripe, and 
one worth airing. At the same time, knowing the pro 
digious efforts that are being made to achieve efficient 
distribution, we are inclined to believe that the situation 
in his outfit may be a particularly horrible example. 
Any company commander has an out from such a situ 
ation (as regards the missing manuals) in that he can 
requisition more and keep hollering till he gets them. 
As for waste of paper on orders that mean nothing to 
some of the recipients, that's a job for a G-1 or an AG 
to check up on at a higher headquarters.—Eprrors. | 


y y y 


Paper Shuffle 

From his letter in the January issue I gather that 
Sergeant Curious would like to have all the noncoms in 
his outfit read and initial all the unnecessary papers 
which drift down from the powers that be. It’s awfully 
decent of the Sergeant not to want to see restricted and 
secret orders and reports, but what in the hell does he 
want to see all the rest of that truck for anyway? 

Are we training men to fight a war or are we sitting 
around wasting time initialing reports? The only poop 
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important to the Serge ant now is in the training memo- 
randums and a few other things like training circulars 
and once in a while an odd memorandum which con- 
tains a nugget. And the information in such things as 
training memorandums is put into practice by officers of 
his unit. If the officers don’t do this it’s about time for a 
house cleaning. 

It seems to me that the Sergeant shouldn’t want to 
burden himself with a lot of paper shuffling when field 
manuals can give him a lot more vy valuable “information 
on how to win this war. 

Mars CnHauvin. 


7 7 5 A 
Subcaliber Device for the 37mm. Antitank Gun 


In overseas units, where 


actual training continues 
when fighting stops, there is constant thought given 
to newer and better training aids and devices. Even 
though the men are actually fighting, the command- 
er’s efforts are continually directed toward some bet- 
ter method of training his men. 
When we trained in the States we _ the method 
t The Infantry School « — the 
caliber .22 rifle on the recoil side of Page 37mm. gun 
after removing the barrel. Naturally this method is 
not feasible in the combat zones as an enemy attack 
would find the gun out of 


advoc ated ; 


One commander 
overseas has dev ised a very satisfactory method of using 
the caliber .22 rifle as a subcaliber mount without re- 
moving the barrel of the 37. The regular subcaliber 
equipment was not available. 

The method is thought to be better than using either 
the regular issue subcaliber equipment or mounting the 
caliber .22 rifle on the recoil slide after removing the 
barrel. Here are some of the reasons why. 

(1) There is no expense involved. 

2) The gun can be put back into firing condition 
in two minutes or less. 

(3) The gunner does not lose the “feel” of manipu- 
lation as the weight he handles is the same as for nor- 
mal operation. 

(4) The gadget can be made and installed in less 


action. 
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than an hour; it is very accurate; it cannot be ki 
off. 

Another big advantage is the small amount 
terials needed to prepare this subcaliber mount 
materials are: 

(1) Rifle subcaliber, U. S. Caliber, 22 M2A 

2) One empty 37mm. bat case. 

(3) One block soft wood size 1 inch x 2 in 
314 inches. 

(4) One strip of one-sixteenth-inch leather, 8 
long tapered from 3 inches to 2 inches. 

(5) A few feet of friction tape. 

How to assemble: 

(1) Remove the stock, front sight blade, pee} 
and i igazine catch from the rifle. 

Cut off the 37mm. cartridge case to 334 j 
and “ci a 1%-inch hole in the center of the bas: 

Slide case, base first, over the muzzle end 
rifle barrel, and push to the rear until the ca 
against the receiver. 

(4) Using a 4-inch strip of friction tape, fast 


3-inch end of the leather to the rifle barrel about | 


inch to the rear of the front sight and wind 
around the barrel. Secure the leather by winding 
tape over the leather strip until a bushing is built 
that will fit snugly against the lands of the rifl 
the bore of the 37mm. gun. This is best tested 
muzzle and should not be so tight as to twist 
cause of the rifling. 
tained rub on a little foot powder to make 
smoothly. If you don’t have leather, use friction 
5.) Remove operating handle, breechblock 
bly, and extractors from the 37 and insert the 
barrel into the bore until the cartridge is seated i1 


normal firing position; then turn the rifle so that t 


trigger points down. 
(6) Insert the wooden block from the under 
into the breechblock grooves until it is seated 


the receiver of the rifle, thus preventing the rifle fro 


turning when the bolt is operated. 
(7) Adjust the sight so that it will intersect wit! 
bore sighting of the rifle at 1000 inches or as d 
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IMPROVISED BUSHING 


Subcaliber device for 37mm. AT gun. 





After the right size has been « 








With a 12-inch piece of ¥2-inch wire, hook u 
ser lever of the 37 to the trigger of the rifle. 
subcaliber mount is now ready for use. 
continued use of this mount will cause a black 
form in the bore of the 37 about three-quarters 
ich in front of the barrel of the .22 rifle. ‘To pre- 
; is ring it is necessary only to insert an improvised 
tube attached to the muzzle bushing of the .22 
<tending about eight inches in front of the 
This simple modification will prevent any 
that might result from firing 37mm. ammuni- 
hrough a barrel in which the ring of black had 


Captain Hersertr A. Metcare. 


Orientation 


Re: Cassiopea, the Big Dipper, and the North Star. 

We are taught that we should take an azimuth at 
night by means of the North Star and that the pointers 
f the Big Dipper are to be used in locating the North 
Star 


But t 


x many months during the autumn I'd look 


The Long Pull 
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and look for the Big Dipper and couldn't find it. At 
first I thought it was due to inexperience. But I read 
a book on astronomy and discovered that the Big Dipper 
cannot be seen in South Carolina until 2300 hours in 
the autumn. Then the haze in the night air may prevent 
its discovery till 2400 hours. 

Obv iously then if you depend on the Big Dipper for 
orientation you are SOL for certain hours of the night 
during certain months at certain latitudes and longi 
tudes 

But there is a solution for this non-appearance of th 
Big Dipper. It is the constellation Cassiopea, known as 
the “Big U.” The Big U is in the same relationship to 
the North Star as is the Big Dipper. It is diametrically 
opposite the Big Dipper and is easily distinguishable 
When the Big Dipper is below the horizon the Big U 
is sixty degrees high in the sky. 

With a little study anyone can find the North Sta: 
by using the Big U virtually as easily as by using the 
Big Dippe r. 

Therefore, since either constellation is always clearly 
discernible, the North Star can always be found any 
time of night, any month, or any place 


Private Max Levinson 


We leaders of all grades will not escape history. 
[his time we are not being called upon for a spurt of 
energy and a quick, sharp sacrifice, but for a long pull 
that will test to their limits your steadiness of nerve 
and mind, your capacity for one effort after another, 
your faith in the ideals and beliefs for which some of 
you and many of your officers and men will die, your 
moral stamina which is the rock or the sand under the 


foundation of the American Army. 


GENERAL BEN LEar. 


- Lr1EUTENANT 
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: V 


By G. V. 


A Soldier's Story 
[ SAW THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Colo 


nel Carlos P. Romulo. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1942. 323 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


Colonel Romulo’s dramatic personal narrative of the 
Philippine campaign is a war document of the first order. 
It also contains some of the most forceful writing in any 
book on any side of the War. 

[here is one passage in I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
that carries the spirit of the whole book: 

“We will go back to Manila. The flags of the United 
States and the Philippines will fly again over Malacanan 

the presidential palace). I saw the fall of the Philippines, 
and I will see it rise again to a great and understanding 
It was to have had its freedom in 1946. Now 
that freedom will have been sanctified in American and 


Filipino blood. 


freedom. 


“I know we are going back, because in this half year of 
war | have learned many things. 
man in its most 


hideous aspect, but in the most terrible places I met people 


“| have seen man’s inhumanity to 
who were great and good. I have learned that all men are 
fundamentally the same and that there is a kinship that 
race or creed or national ideologies cannot efface. 

“My memories of the battle of the Philippines are of 
men and women who remain civilized and kind in the 
face of unspeakable horror. The officer who slept on a 
chilly deck to give me his blanket; the nurse who saved 
me her ration of bread because I was on night duty in 
Bataan; the boy who shielded me from a sniper’s bullet in 
the foxhole—to me they are part of the living promise that 
is democracy. 

“That we will see the rise of the Philippines is part of 
that promise.” 

Colonel Romulo was in charge of the inspiring radio 
broadcast The Voice of Freedom, which was operated 
throughout the Philippine fighting to give the people of 
['wice he 
had the chance to leave before the end but elected to stay 
and continue The Voice of Freedom. Finally, at the last 
moment before the fall of Bataan, General MacArthur 
ordered Colonel Romulo to report for duty to the Southern 


the Islands messages of hope and battle spirit. 


Islands. His story of how he got there is one of the most 
exciting parts of an exciting book. 

I Saw the Fall of the Philippines is utterly frank, some- 
times to the point of bitterness, and all the more a book for 
it. It is a classic of war by a fine writer and an able soldier. 


The Law of Occupation 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC LA\ 
BELLIGERENT OCCUPATION. By Erny 
Feilchenfeld. Washington: Carnegie Endowm 
International Peace, 1942. 181 Pages; $1.50. 


he present global war has seen the occupati 
military administration of vast areas by the Axis 
have been ominous changes in the economic and oth 
to which occupied areas have been put. By compa: 
the legal practices up to 1918, one can judge th 
ruthless, and revolutionary methods by which our en 
are sweeping aside the accumulated legal experie: 
military occupation in the interests of the “new ord 

Unlike the Axis which has but one aim—to wv 
war—the United Nations must not only win the v 
prepare at the same time for the early resumption of 
thing like normal life and government in the oc 
[he United States Army is already prey 
for the tasks of military occupation by setting up 
officers. Mr. Feilchenfeld’s handy 
Monograph No. 6 of the International Law Seri 
vides a brief, well organized, and authoritative tr 


territories. 


MC hools for 


of the economic law of belligerent occupation as pr 
up to the end of the First World War. 

There are six chapters which cover the historical! 
ground of the subject, the treatment of property, 
finance, regulation and organization, occupation 
an armistice, and relations between occupational and 
jurisdictions. The book was prepared for ready ref 
divided into numbered paragraphs, and carefully in 
This is not recommended for escape reading, but 
found useful by officers charged with occupation 
sponsibilities.—D. V. 


oe ee 
Complete Book on Military Skiing 
MILITARY SKI MANUAL. By Frank Harpe: 


burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 194 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


The most thorough work on military skiing yet 
and a book that every soldier who has any thought ¢! 
will get into winter warfare should certainly rea 
author covers winter tactics briefly and doesn’t att 
give us any particularly startling new tactical idea 

There are chapter on bivouacs in the snow, 


skiers need, a very full account of equipment, s} 
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n, and safety in the mountains. Then in the last 


6 ges or so the author covers the uses of ski troops in 
| d and Russia in the present war in Germany, and 
in France, Austria and Italy in the First World War, with 
; ite material also on German ski troops. 


of the most striking and valuable aspects of Mili- 
ki Manual is the scores of excellent photographic 
illustrations it contains. These are all given full-page bleed, 

id greatly to the interest and value of the book as a 


Certain of our forces are naturally training for winter 
yuntain work, and in global war there is no telling 

pon what mountains and what wastes of snow our troops 
may see action. Military Ski Manual is especially valuable 
s side reading for such troops and is of deep interest to 

thers. 
7 Y 5 A 
History of Free Men 


rHE POCKET HISTORY OF THE 


\ 


UNITED 

\TES. By Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Com 

mager. New York: Pocket Books, Incorporated, 1943. 
2 Pages; Maps; 25¢. 


| consider the publication of a 502-page history of the 

United States by two of the best American historical 
ters, in a form intended for the widest distribution, to 

be something of a landmark in American publishing. Nor 

does the job of writing the authors have done give indica 

tion of anything but a most sincere attempt to prepare a 

balanced, accurate, and thoroughly readable one-volume 
rk on the American nation. 

he military reader may think he will have some justi- 
fication for complaint at the brevity with which the dif 
ferent wars of the United States are covered in this pocket 
history. But the authors do not pretend to have written a 
military history, and such a complaint would not be justi 
fied. The authors have a long story to tell in a short space 
nd they could not possibly say more about military matters 

1. they do without neglecting other most important 
spects of the growth of American civilization. 

What they do say about our wars is well said, clear, and 
comprehensive. The authors themselves state their aim 
is follows: “This history is written for the layman, not for 
the scholar. It does not pretend to embody original 
search or attempt to advance new interpretations. It is 
designed to meet the needs for a short narrative history of 
the American people. Much that the authors would have 
vished to include they have been forced to omit for lack 
t space, and they have resolutely resisted the. temptation 

wander many an interesting by path of political, mili 
tary, and cultural history, to recreate forgotten figure Ss, to 
engage in fascinating controversies. They have not con 
cieved American history to be primarily political or eco 
nomic, or as a series of problems, but as the story of the 
evolution of a free society. If there is a theme, it is that 
implied in the title—-the development here of a people in 
telligent enough to want freedom and willing to work for 
it and to fight for it.” 

TI history closes with December 7, 1941. “Now once 
more, ends the book, “she [America] was about to face 
the « aig to show to the world what her children 
really , once more the opportunity to fulfill her destiny 
as the 1 est hope of earth’ to vindicate her title to a nation 
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Infantry Journal-Penguin 
Military Books 


Some of the eight titles listed below are 
originals while others are reprints of stand- 
ard military books. But each one of them 
was printed because it would help both 
soldiers and civilians understand war. 


Americans vs. Germans 
The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against Germans in World War I. 
Modern Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles. 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 
The detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting ex- 
plained. 
New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A new American edition of a forthright book 


on war, 


What's That Plane? 
A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book 
that describes U. S. and Jap planes. 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
Identification of British, Nazi, and Italian 
planes. Enlarged second edition. 
How the Jap Army Fights 
A collection of factual articles from The IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL 
Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 


The story of the great fighter told by a well 
known historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units 
and agencies only. Your choice of titles.) 
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Magazine for Fighting .Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W. + Washington, D. C. 














INFANTRY JOURNAL 


of freemen.” The authors were referring to a qu 
they had just given from Walt W hienen, poet of d 
racy. The soldier who reads their handy, first-rate w 


Men at War history will know, better than he did before, what i 


fight among the freemen of the world. 


Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY i a 


Eleven hundred pages of the finest military Conqueror 


writing ever assembled. GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. New York 
$3.00 guin Books, Inc.; Washington: Infantry Journal 


1942. 246 Pages; Index; 25¢. 





[he appearance of Genghis Khan in an Infantry 


Tl : nal-Penguin edition now makes more widely availal 
1e Army Life 7 ) 


best biography of the world’s most powerful conque: 


By SERGEANT E. ]. KAHN, JR. man whose armies swept thousands of miles seven ht 
years ago until most of Asia and half of Europe had 
Penetrating essays on the Army by a selectee. before them 
There’s food for thought for every soldier from From the time it was first issued, back in the tw 
general to private. Genghis Khan had a wide reading among Regular 
men. You won't find many who haven’t read it. | 
$1.75 great Khan, though he was a ruthless conqueror, wa 
one of the most efhcient and able leaders and orga: 
‘ . of armies to be found in military history. And Mr 
Lee Ss Lieutenants gives all the military details in a clear and dramati 
rative style. 
By DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN As Mr. Lamb himself has implied in a later book, | 
of the Barbarians, we have been faced in this present \\ 
with another march of the barbarians. There is ever 
reason for the men of today’s Army to read of Genghi 
$5.00 Khan, the better to see how conquerors rise and gain thei 
victories over unprepared nations that have forgotten th 
possibilities of armed might. 


For Permanent Victory Selene leas 


a The Place of Radio 
"7 CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR., 3ADIO IN WARTIME. By Sherman H. Dryer. Ne 
and CHARLES T. HAVEN York: Greenberg, 1942. 384 Pages; Index. 


A discussion of the réle our armed forces will It would hardly be possible to prepare in a more helpf 
have in the postwar world. manner discussion in book form on any side of the oa. 
war than Radio in Wartime exemplifies. It is one of th 
$3.00 few books on important aspects of America at war that dig 
ae in frankly and freely with the purpose of finding out “ 
> ie . things can be made better and helping others to find that 
I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
The author was not content to try to do the job 
By COL. CARLOS P. ROMULO himself. At the end of every chapter he gives us a discus 
sion, comment, and sometimes a rebuttal on what he | 
said himself, by a leading figure in the particular side o! 
radio covered in the chapter. Mr. Dryer has als been 
most successful in keeping away from the “survey” style of 
$3.00 presentation though he does plenty of surveying « f 
level-headed type. His book is a model for any aut 
dertaking a similar job on some other subject. 
So far as I could see the author also writes er 
The Infantry Journ al without bias. He has only one thought: How car 
The Infantry Association's help the war best? There is naturally a cons 
Magazine for Fighting Men amount of discussion about propaganda as such, | 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. propaganda directed at the enemy and at ourselves 
is an especially fine chapter on news and commentators 
and there are others on discussion programs and th: 
war programs that had been put into effect up to 
the author wrote his book. 





The first of a three-volume study of the leaders 
who served under the great Confederate general. 








hy 


A fine description of the Battle for the Philip- 
pines by a journalist and soldier who was on the 
spot. 
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Dryer divides his book into two parts. In the first 
usses the general problems and in the second the 
types of programs dealing with the war. In part 
» is plain-spoken about the continuing commercial 

; of radio, especially with regard to the retention by 
ercial advertisers of the best listening hours between 
seven and ten o'clock at night. He doesn't, as he might, 
take advertising particularly to task for its own weaknesses, 
for its never ceasing exaggeration and play upon gullibility 
and emotion, and for its sheer tiresomeness—the things 


that cause a growing number of radio listeners to turn 
down the commercials between the periods of entertain- 
ment. Rightly, he puts his emphasis on the advertising 
domination of radio as the fundamental issue in time of 


war. “Radio’s big job,” writes Mr. Dryer, “is to elicit 
concerted action from the public, action for the war and 
in support of its sundry claims upon them. An adver- 
tiser's primary aim, on the other hand, is to elicit customer 
action directed toward the purchasing of his products or 
service. When the nation’s claim and the advertiser's claim 
upon the public are not able to coincide in a given pro- 
gram or series, the advertiser's claim can generally be ex- 
pected to win out. For it is not the radio industry per- 
sonnel which writes and produces sponsored programs— 
it is nearly always the personnel of the advertising agencies. 
As technicians the staffs of advertising agencies are fre- 
quently superior to the technicians in stations and net- 
works; but the fundamental difference between them is 
in the realm of their respective allegiances. The radio in- 
dustry is nominally dedicated to serving the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity, while advertising owes its al- 
legiance not to the public interest, but the product and its 
manufacturer. While radio has some control over what 
advertisers may broadcast, no one intimately associated 
with American radio will deny the influence of advertising 
agencies upon radio policies.” 

Mr. Dryer uses frequent quotations from radio pro- 
grams, all well selected, to make some of his main points. 
Moreover, he brings mainly specific criticisms to bear 
rather than general ones. He says in his conclusion, “It 
would be a mistake for anyone to damn radio completely. 
It would be a mistake for two reasons—(1) the industry, 
always quick to defend itself, should not be given the 
opportunity to focus its rebuttal on critical generalization, 
and, consequently, on peripheral matters, rather than meet- 
ing specific points on their merit; (2) to damn radio com- 
pletely would be unfair and unjustified. The record simply 
does not permit a blanket indictment. But the 
author does believe, quoting again from his conclusion, 
that “radio today is not being fully or effectively employed 
as a weapon on the psychological frort. Some good 
does not excuse a great deal that is not good. The failures 
of radio at present outweigh the successes of radio. 

Radio can afford to be criticized because it can no longer 
afford not to be.” Well, Mr. Dryer has done a first-rate 
job of criticism. 
7 7 7 
Account of Combat 


INTO THE VALLEY. By John Hersey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 138 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 
Joh 


x tlersey’s Men on Bataan contained some of the 
st be 


e writing on the Philippine campaign. The writ- 
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BATTLE REPORTS 


Many hundreds of books on the war in all its 
phases have been and are being written. But here is 
a carefully selected list of six books that tell the 
facts about the fighting on many fronts. 

In each of these books there is battle, as it really 
is and not as the theorists would have it. 


Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


This is an account that will give you a notion 
of what the fighting in the South Seas is really 
like. The author was in the middle of things on 
Guadalcanal from July 26 to September 26 and 
his report is conscientious and accurate. 


$2.50 





Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


This is the saga of the aircraft carrier Lex- 
ington and is a fine portrayal of our Navy io 
action. 


$3.00 





They Were Expendable 
By W. L. WHITE 


This is a tale of hardship and ingenuity by the 
members of Lieutenant | Pocono Bulkeley’s 
Motor Torpedo Boat squadron in the Philippines. 


$2.00 





The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 


A story that will never die is told in restrained 
language. 


$2.50 





Tank-Fighter Team ‘ 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This, one of the first of the Fighting Forces 
Series of twenty-five cent war books tclls the story 
of an AT unit during the battle of France. 


25¢ 
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Attack 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 
Czech Army 


Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 
modern war. Every commander should read it. 
Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 


$2.50 





Flying Health 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of 
flying men. 


$2.00 





Combat Intelligence 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2s. 
= 00 


Riot rr 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 


A revised edition of a manual which stresses 
the problems of platoons, companies and battal 
ions when on riot duty. 


$1.50 





Winged Mars 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force in the first World War 


$2.50 


War in the West 
By DANIEL VILFROY 


A French staff officer gives his version of the 
Fall of France. 


$2.50 
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ing in Into the Valley is even better. And it does n 

as the earlier book did from the attempt to w 

biography and a book of battle at the same time. 
Essentially Into the Valley is the story of a single 


ter 


machine-gun company which was ordered to enter 
In fact, fro. 
appears that the machine-gun con 
was actually expected to take and occupy a front-lins 


occupied valley as part of a larger unit. 
Hersey's story it 


\t all events, this Marine outfit came to a spot in the 
upon which the Japs were all set to open a heavy 
and machine-gun fire. 

hat is exactly what they did. The machine-gui 
pany was unc ible to do much of anything except tak« 
and stick the bombardment out. Mr. He rsey was wit 
and he tells splendidly of what happene 
and to the individual men composing it under tl 


company, 


particularly glorious circumstances I have =e 
Marine company commander and his outfit did ; 
could be expected. The losses were heavy but the cor 
was able to withdraw that night. 

I hope Mr. Hersey continues to write such stirrir 
for they show us the An 
and courage, and indicat 
weaknesses of training as well. There are splendid il 


tions by Major Donald L. Dickson, U. S. Marine ¢ 
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accounts of battle, 
abilities 


curate 


soldier and his 


Every Man His Own Peacemaker 
CONDITIONS OF PEACE. By Edward Hallett ( 


New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 280 Pag 
$2.00. 
THE WORLD AFTER THE WAR: A Procra 


Post-War Pianninc. By Henry Bamford Parkes. Ni 


York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942. 233 P 
$2.50. 
HOW TO WIN THE PEACE. By C. J. Hambro. Nev 


York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 377 P 
$3.00. 
MAKE THIS THE LAST WAR. By Michael Stu 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942 

Pages; $3.00. 

A big crop of books about the peace is a healthy 
a democracy at war. We can be certain that the « 
man is not having much to say about his future in £1 
new order or Japan's co-prosperity sphere. Axis 
peasants, workers, and writers all know that peace di 
like war-making decisions are none of their busine: 
at least can say what we think about the peace 

The views contained in the books listed above 
reflect a cross-section of public opinion on the « 
peace. The common man has not yet spoken; neit 
the soldier. The balance in the present list swin 
heavily toward the professors and pinks. Mr. ¢ 
professor of international politics at University ¢ 
Wales. Mr. Parkes teaches history at New York | 
sity. Mr. Hambro is a former president of the 
Assembly and of the Norwegian parliament. Mr. S 
is a youthful editor and former Washington cor 
ent of The New Republic. 

Professor Carr’s efforts to arrive at the condit 
lasting peace are the most sensible and thought-p 


of the four. He writes from a wide knowledge of |! 











Carr 


1 FO! 
New 


New 
Pages 





and peoples, and above all, he deals with the prob- 
f the future with admirable lack of emotion. He 
that self-determination, removal of trade barriers, 
| disarmament, adjustment of boundaries on an equi 
rinciple, things which men hoped would bring an 
ng peace in 1919 would no longer be of value even 

could be fairly and universally applied.” To his 
f thinking the old ideas of liberalism, laissez-faire, 
itionalism must go. “A new kind of world will have 
created in which boundaries are of secondary im 
portance, in which nations are reconciled by coéperation, 
ind in which new loyalties of a kind quite antagonistic 
‘0 nationalism are created and sustained.” He thinks that 
the totalitarian revolution has uncovered and exploited 
certain half-truths, one of which is the necessity for a 
Union of Europe. It has exploited moral forces which the 
previous régimes in Europe have not been willing or able 
to tap. The task of the United Nations will be to make 
these half-truths whole and apply them for the benefit 
f all 

Professor Parkes distrusts all utopian schemes for world 
ganization, revived Leagues and Federal Unions. He 
thinks peace can only be preserved by the joint action of 
the United Nations and the frank and judicious use of our 
. _The power. His analysis of the American character 

d history convince him that the United States has never 
been genuinely isolationist, that we must now assume a 
leading réle in policing the world. 

\lr. Hambro’s main contribution to the coming peace 
san exhaustive analysis as to why the previous machinery 
for peace failed. His conclusions are that there should be 

cooling off period between the end of hostilities and the 
peace, that the United Nations will have to police the Axis 
countries for some time, that experts must settle many tech- 
nical questions before the peace conference meets, that 
the Axis must pay for wanton destruction, that boundaries 
should be drawn justly and with special reference to 
regional problems, that Japanese mandated islands must 
be supervised by an international commission, that there 
must be an enforced adjudication of disputes in the future. 

Mr. Straight’s contribution is the least likely to be help- 
ul. It has a fierce impatience and reminds the reviewer of 
the procés-verbal of a Youth Congress replete with long 
nair, fuzzy-thinking, and high school oratory. He seems 
to think that he is speaking for the “young people.” He 
has a suspicion that the purpose of the war is to “restore 
the world over the kind of rotten and dec -aying social 

structure that lives by power, politics, and war.’ Speaking 

the self-appointed prophet of the young man he gives 
the old order hell! “If we return to find that we have 
deen betrayed, then in the blind fury of our reaction very 
little of the old world with its sadistic apostles and its in 
effective institutions will be left standing.”—D. V. 


A 5 5 
War Jokes 
'HE POCKET BOOK OF WAR HUMOR. Edited by 


Bennett A. Cerf. New York: Pocket Books, Incorpo 
1943. 242 Pages; Illustrated; 25¢. 


collection of wartime humor is so good that it is 
hard to follow Mr. Cerf’s own advice, “Do not read too 
many of these stories at one time.” The collection has 
al merit of covering many sides of American war- 


the sy 
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What the Citizen 
Should Know About: 


TRE TOAD lw coc cccnes $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

THE ARMY ........ $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford | 

THE COAST GUARD $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ....... $2.50 

y Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

WARTIME MEDICINE . . $2.50 


By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M. D.. 
and V. I. Cooper 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS . $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 


THE AIR FORCES ........ $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR . $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ........ $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 

SUBMARINE WARFARE $2.50 


By David O. Woodbury 





Engineers in Battle 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author 
tells the story of his own branch. 


$1.50 





Bombs Away 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


The story of the bomber crew as told by a 
foremost American writer. 


$2.50 
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Leadership For American 
Army Leaders 


By COL. EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the only book which discusses the prob- 
lem of battle leadership of American fighting 
men in modern terms. Every officer and noncom 
should own a copy. 


$1.00 





Company Duties: A Checklist 
War Edition 


This is just the handy little guide every com- 
pany officer and noncom needs. In it are most of 
the “housekeeping” hints that have survived long 
usage in the Army. It’s for the company com- 
mander, his officers, first sergeant, mess sergeant, 
supply sergeant, company clerk, charge of quarters 
—every noncom. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 





Army Officer’s Notebook 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, 
plus a handy plastic protractor and blank pages. 
It will fit ma average shirt or blouse pocket. 


$1.00 





We recommend these two “two-bit” books 


Pocket History of the UV. S. 


Pocket Book of War Humor 
25¢ each 
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fare. There is good stuff from past wars, and on the dif 
ferent activities in this War, including the home 
and the doings of the big shots in Washington. 
Besides, there are selections from See Here, Private | Ja, 
Private Purkey, and E. J. Kahn’s The Arm) 
(also two letters from Dere Mable). Mr. Cerf’s ch 
cartoons is as good as his selection of text. 


grove, 


Perhaps they 
are a little on the sophisticated side, generally speakin 
every one of them is funny. 
As for downright criticism, Mr. Cerf says one of t] 
most familiar military jokes in America is as follows 
Guard: “Halt! 
Rooky: “Aw 


today.” 


Who goes there?” 
+, you wouldn't know me. I just got her 
A much more be-whiskered joke runs something as fo] 
lows: 
Guard: “Halt! Who goes there?” 
Officer of the Day: “Officer of the Day.” 
Guard: “What are you doing out at night, sir?” 
If the first one is a hundred years old, the second one is 
probably a thousand. 


1 1 1 
The Japanese Mind 


TOKYO RECORD. By Otto D. Tolischus. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. $3.00. 


This is a most complete report on the experiences and 
observations of an able foreign correspondent in Japan 
beginning with january 24, 1941, and ending with his 
return to the United States on the ¢ Gripsholm. Mr. Tol 
ischus treats very fully the diplomatic passages and other 
indications of the approach of war as he saw them 
Tokyo. This part of his book is perhaps too detail “e 
hold the general reader's attention. 

But w hen the author comes to his own personal experi 
ences after he was imprisoned upon the declaration of war 
he shows himself to be a vivid narrator, a man of consider 
able guts, and at the same time a man of balanced mind 
In nothing else | have read is there a clearer 
the two-sided Jap mentality. The police representatives 
who tortured him day after day with long drawn out 
examinations and extremely pe ainful physical abuse, treated 
him in friendly enough afterward. ‘There is 
strong writing in these pages. There is only one brief sec 
tion on the Jap soldier as such, though many individual 
Jap soldiers and sailors are described in the course of Mr 
Tolischus’ reporting. 


New Y 


York 


analysis of 


fashion 
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The Soviet People 


THE RUSSIANS. By Albert Rhys Williams. New York 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. 248 Pages; Index; $2.0 


In writing his book Mr. Williams felt that it is impos 
sible to appraise Russia correctly without listing both 
Russia’s successes and failures and endeavoring to strike ‘ 
balance between them. The tendency, he says, “in the 
case of a country which challenges or ‘shocks many of ou! 
long-cherished ideals and beliefs is to emphasize its nega 
tive side. And it is easier, too, to dramatize evil than virtue 
One could discourse endlessly on what one doesn’t like in 


Russia—from two kinds of cold water in the tap to bureau 
But it isn’t by its : 


crats, purges, and repressions.” gative 
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aspects that the Soviet Union can be explained any more 
than any other nation can. 
[he reason the Russians fight, believes Mr. Williams, 
be ause “they believe—rightly or wrongly—that they are 


working toward a society without poverty, ignorance, strife 
between classes or nations. They really believe that. . . .” 


Mr. \Villiams tells a lot more about the Soviets in an in- 
teresting manner, much of it based on his own observations 
during twenty-five years. A sympathetic, informal, and not 
particularly biased book. There are chapters on the army 
which give a few interesting sidelights. 


i a 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMED FORCES. By 


Maxwell Lehman and Morton Yarmon. New York: 
Viking Press, 1943. 418 Pages; $2.95. 


A great amount of information is assembled here, and 
much more carefully than seems to be usual in books of 
this kind. It will probably help a good many young men 
and women not yet in the armed services to decide what 
they would like to do when they do get in. 

But there are a number of difficulties about publishing 
such a book, the chief of which is the rapidity with which 
the data in it become obsolete because of the frequent 
changes of policy, location, and so on. Then, too, there is 
the greater and greater tendency of the armed services to 
decide for themselves what the new man is best fitted for. 

The authors appear to have tried sincerely to get out a 
helpful compendium, but it has its chief value to those not 
yet in the service, rather than to those in uniform. 
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NONE MORE COURAGEOUS. By Stewart H. Hol 
brook. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. 245 
Pages; $2.50. 

SALUTE TO VALOR. By Linton Wells. New York: 
Random House, 1942. 280 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


“Sometimes fakers get away with the medals, and good 
men go without.”—Geratp W. Jounson in The Baltimore 
Sun, 

Time will separate the men from the fakers. Time and 
humanity's sense of the fitness of things. But it can be 
safely ventured that the deeds of “Paddy” Finucane of the 
RAF will not soon be forgotten in England, or that New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, will not fail to remember Lieu- 
tenant “Frenchy” Saulnier. And in Texas it is probable 
that Hewitt T. Wheless is a symbol of all Texans in uni- 
form. In Texas what one Texan can do any Texan can do, 
but only a Texan. 

Stewart H. Holbrook is a skilled writer. He has turned 
newspaper accounts and official press releases of the deeds 
of a score of American heroes and heroines of this war into 
breathless epics of dauntless courage and self-sacrifice. His 
sketches prove that truth is not only stranger but can also 
be more entertaining than fiction. 

Mr. Wells writes in a calmer vein, content in most in- 
stances to let the deeds speak for themselves. And while 
Mr. Holbrook confines his book to American heroes alone 
Mr. Wells has selected his from all of the United Nations. 
Mr. Holbrook has written almost exclusively of those men 
and women whose names have appeared in the news- 
papers; \Ir. Wells occasionally finds an unsung hero and 


rescues him from obscurity.—J. B. S. 
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Touch Football 


By LT. COL. JOHN V. GROMBACH 
Here’s a bock on the game soldiers every- 
where are playing. It is written by an Army off- 
cer who has had experience in directing Army 
touch football leagues. 
Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
Eighty-two pages. 


$1.00 





Annapolis: Gangway to 


the Quarterdeck 


By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of the Naval Academy. 


$3.00 


West Point: Moulder of Men 
By LT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


$3.00 








Modern Military Dictionary 


with Slang Terms 


By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary 


of its size. 
$2.00 
The Handbook for W omen: 


The Army Wife 


By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. New Edition. 


$2.50 








The Army Woman’s Handbook 


By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 


$1.50 
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INFANTRY 


Penguin Books 


25¢ each 
20¢ each 
17¢ each 


1 to 10 
ll to 50 
51 or more 


copies : 
copies : 
copies : 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units and 
agencies only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 
AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS. 
Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 
MODERN BATTLE. By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inex 
pensive form 
GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 
How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
The JOUR 


A collection of factual articles from INFANTRY 


NAI 
Wat's THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, ]1 
How to identify American and Jap planes 


By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. 


New Ways oF War. By Tom Wintringham 


A new and revised American edition 


OTHER BOOKS 


How Russia PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the 
Russians are putting up. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL OrDER. By William Temple 
The rdle of Christianity in the establishment of a world 
order based on freedom from want and freedom of thought 

STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG 

By Louis Bromfield. 

A gripping psychological novel. 


THI 


ALL CONCERNED NoriFiebD. By Helen Reilly 
An Inspector McKee story 

CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring 
and the doings of spies operating inside Italy 

THE PasTuRES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck 
This novel about the good people who live in a rural val 
ley presents Steinbeck at his best 

THE Moruer. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a vil 
lage in the interior of China 

Two Surviveo. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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FIELD ARTILLERY GUIDE 
the Field Artillery Journal. 
Artillery Association, 1942 
$2.00; Leather, $5.00 


Prepared by the S 
Washington: U. 


910 Pages; Index 


[his is the first comprehensive Field Artillery 
issued in some years. It is a handy compilation 
from Field and Technical Manuals with the mate: 
ciently arranged and abbreviated. 

A single handbook on a single branch is always 
military tool. The variety of means or equipment 
fare in the hands of most branches these days n 
seem a forbidding task to cover them all betwe 
However, Field Artillery Guide is an exan 


what can be done through careful selection, 


covers. 
efhic it 
breviation, and combination of overlapping materi 
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THIS TIME FOR KEEPS. By John MacCormac. Ney 
York: The Viking Press, 1943. 196 Pages; Index 


Mr. MacCormac has written a most sincere book « 
what he thinks our 
is fighting. 


Army should know about the 
He has had the experience of working as a 
citizen lecturer for the Army Orientation Courses of ¢ 
Special Services Division and is also a man of broad | 
ground otherwise. 

But I feel that Mr. MacCormac’s sincerity is put forward 
with a seriousness of style that will not appeal broa 
the soldier reader. The Army man who is used to r r 
serious books will enjoy it and realize its value, but thes 
are not so often the men who need help in seeing mor 
clearly the job we are engaged upon and the reasons w! 
we are at it 
1 1 1 


REDISCOVERING SOUTH AMERICA. By Harry A 
Franck. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 194 
453 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


In all the years Harry A. Franck has been writing 
different parts of the world he has never lost his sim 
and sympathetic style of writing. One of his earlier b 
on South America, \ ‘agabonding Down the Ande 
of the most remarkable informal “travel” stories eve 
ten. In Rediscovering South America the author goes bac 
over ground he covered on that continent in years past 1! 
other books. 

Harry A. Franck always manages to pack a wealt! 
teresting facts into every chapter without appearing ' 
statistical in language. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER. By Lieutenant Robert A. \\ 
ston. New York: Harper & B rothers, 1942. 88 P 
Illustrated; $2.00. 


There are more pictures than text in this bo 
treats of the development of the aircraft carrie: 
part it has played in the war. The pictures are 
the captions that accompany them are excellent 
ant Winston has held his text down to the bare « 
His accounts of the battles in which aircraft cat 
ticipated are confined to reprinting official N 
muniqués and press releases with a paragraph 
added personal comment.—J. B. S 
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York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1942. 262 Pages; 


inclined to distrust any book about our enemies 
h he publishers label sensational and authoritative. 
He er, this author's text appears to cover in a manner 
rticularly sensational the Nazi use of business to 
' their conquests. The book contains a good deal of 
ict and the author does not attempt to give us his per- 
nal and specific observations in the overdramatic manner 
sed by many who write such books. 
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WAR IN OUR TIME. By Harry B. Henderson and 
Herman C. Morris. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 


Company, 1942. 416 Pages; $3.75. 


\ war picture book with a fair selection of pictures. But 
n many places the captions are highly inaccurate. Some- 
times so much so as to be absurd to the man who has fol 
lowed war pictures closely. 
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\LFRED NOBE ~ By Herta E. Pauli. New York: L. B 
Fischer, 1942. 325 P ages; Index; $3.00. 


\ life of the founder of the Nobel Prize. The author 
thinks that “Alfred Nobel gave to mankind instruments of 
destruction as well as prizes drawn from the millions he 
nade out of them. Men themselves chose which they 
would employ. That first selection has been made. Now 
there is only one solution left: the instruments of destruc 
on in the hands of the fighters against barbarism must 
grow so terrible that barbarism must go under.” 


5 y 7 


IORDANOFF’S ILLUSTRATED AVIATION DIC 
TIONARY. By Assen Jordanoff. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1942. 415 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Chere are more than 2,000 technical terms defined in 
this dictionary. That doesn’t seem very many for such a 
complicated science as aviation. However, every word 
defined has a detailed illustration right on the same page. 
(he result is that the dictionary is actually almost an illus: 
trated e ncyclopedia. 

In every way it measures up to the previous books by the 

me author, all of which have been praised in these re 
lews 
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STRENC Aha FOR SERVICE TO GOD AND COUN- 
['RY. Edited by Chaplain Norman E. Nygaard. Nash 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 75¢ ($7.50 per 


doz 


This is a pocket book of daily devotional messages for 
those in the service. It consists of selections from many of 
the foremost leaders of religion in the country. And for 
each day there is such a selection followed by a short prayer 
~a page for every day. Many men will gain comfort from 


this fine religious pocket book. And that of course is the 
Primary purpose of its publishers. 
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\ IN THE WOODPILE. By Egon Glesinger. 


Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 
The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con 
queror. 
My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 
THE Goop Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 
An understanding novel of the Chinese 
Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 
Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 
THE Rep BADGE OF CouraGe. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 
THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME 
A great favorite for many years. 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull mo 
ment. 
Mopy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An American classic 
TorRTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WaR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carl yle 
A great book by a great English historian 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 


The war chapters of this famous novel tell the ful! 
story of Waterloo. 


. By Victor. Hugo 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Every American should be familiar with this book 

THE Most POPULAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOT? 
Military adventure stories of the highest order 

THE Forty Days oF Musa Dacu. By Franz W erfel 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight 
ing classic. 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for 


Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on 
a little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World 
Politics 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international politics, 
trade and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation 
Courses includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


$3.00 


$3.75 


German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By GEN. CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
writer on war. 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before 
this war began. 


$2.50 


Armies on Wheels 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 


By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


$1.75 


$1.25 


Strategy for Victory 
By HANSON BALDWIN 


The military critic of the New York Times 
sizes up the war. 
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ITALY FROM WITHIN. By Richard G. Massock 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 400 P 
Index; $3.00. 


An American correspondent who was in Italy for 
years up to the beginning of the war and who was int 
afterward tells his story. It is a clear and detailed 
devoid of the overly dramatic and will be of valu 
historical reference for the future as well as being a 
able current book. 


sf + vy 


HANDBOOK OF SPOKEN EGYPTIAN ARABIC 
]. Selden Willmore, M.A. New York: Oxford U 
sity Press, 1943. 113 Pages; $1.25. 


This small book contains 53 pages of grammar ar 
English-Arabic vocabulary of some length. It appx 
be carefully put together but not particularly slant 
ward American military forces. The Arabic it cont 
that spoken by the natives of Cairo. 
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DESTROYER FROM AMERICA. By John Fernald 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. 155 Pages 
$1.75. 

A narrative by a British naval officer that moves fast 
and sounds as if the author had been able to show us ac 
curately the action and shipboard life of destroyers. It 
stands up well with any of the true naval stories written 
about the war. 
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CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES. By Margaret Haynes Har 
rison, Ph.D. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1943 
205 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


A good life of José de San Martin has been needed. This 
one is well documented, if brief. The author idealizes her 
subject at times, but San Martin was an idealist himself 
and such treatment is not inappropriate so long as it is not 
overdone. 
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MIRACLES OF MILITARY MEDICINE. By Albert Q 
Maisel. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 373 
Pages; $2.75. 

Despite the headline chapter titles, this book is a read 
able and simple description of many medical aspects of 
today’s warfare. The style of the text itself does not labor 
for excitement and the military slant is generally accurate 
Good, informal writing on complicated professional mat 
ters. 
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OUT OF THE BLUE. By Robert Wilder. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 244 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated; $2.50. 


Striking sketches of our coastal waters and shorelines. 
Some are laid in Florida, a number around the fringes of 
Manhattan Island, and a few are tales the author has heard 
from returned seamen. This is the kind of writing every 
newspaperman would like to do between his efforts at writ 
ing the Great American Novel. But few have d the 
variety of experience to choose from this author has had 
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cc |—ENCE REMAKES THE WORLD. By James Stok- 


~ 


‘ New York: Ives Washburn, 1942. 298 Pages; 
-x: Illustrated; $3.50. 
pular treatment of eemeerg — ee sane, Generals and Ceneralship $1.00 
pla new metals, new materials for clot ring, e ectrons, By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 
new developments in radio and light, and possible new ' ee 
rt sot of power are all treated in the simple popular style. Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 
a There are a number of excellent illustrations. There is 
n \pt at a complete summary of the present state of Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
development of each Ging discussed—simply a general By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 
view of what industry as a whole and a number of specific ih 
B big industrial companies are doing in science. tonal study of the great military leader 
»\ ° ar i. 
er + 7 v 
UNGUARDED FRONTIER. By Edgar W. McInnis. Last Train from Berlin $2.75 
| an New York: Doubleday Doran, 1942. 384 Pages; Index; By HOWARD K. SMITH 
to $3.00 ) 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin 


There has been a good deal more to American-Canadian Diary. 


relations than occasional friendly visits of both peoples 
across the border. Mr. McInnis does an excellent job of 
telling the whole story which, though it contains its un- 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 





' pleasant moments, is in its way one of the most unusual By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 
nald stories of all history. Mr. McInnis’ work appears to be An important work for American military men 
‘o carefully documented. His writing is solid but not at all 
stodgy The Tools of War $5.00 
aan rite, . = By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
| lh HOW TO READ MILITARY MAPS. By Roderick A thorough discussion of modern arms. 
ee Peattie. New York: George W. Stewart, 1942. 74 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.50. , 
' oe > a. ’ Kae The Impact of War $2.50 
An interesting but not very complete treatment of mili- , cleat ; 
tary maps. The illustrations are excellent and the typo- By PENDLETON HERRING 
| Har graphical explanations are clear, but the military appli- The finest modern book on our government 
1943 cations made are very general and often inaccurate. and its military strength. 
This 2 Th. Introducing Australia $3.00 
Tae WHEN DOCTORS ARE RATIONED. By Dwight By HARTLEY GRATTAN 
snself Anderson and Margaret Baylous. New York: Coward- eee A ; 
bo McCann, Inc., 1942. 255 Pages; $2.00. he Aammiean wine tnae, Goats Gn lent 
' and its people. 
Interesting and helpful commonsense medical advice. ~_ 
There is an excellent chapter on how to avoid fakes and 9 ope 
. quacks and much other helpful information of use at any Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 
gh time and not merely in time of war. By COL. R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
ediiiale LT. HODDING CARTER 
7 
a 4 A readable, complete review of a vital task and 
a read- WINGS OVER AMERICA. By Harry Bruno. New its closely related military operations. 
ects of York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1942. 333 Pages; 
Labor Index; $3.00. Signposts of Experience $2.75 
rom Ah ghly personalized account of the saga of American By MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SNOW 
al mé aviation by a man who has had familiar knowledge of the Th World War Memoirs of the Chief of Field 
development of flying and of its greatest figures. Major Artille - ee eS TS 
Alexander P. de Seversky contributes an introduction. "Y 
y York he a 
llus — 
s His BB RIPTIDE OF AGGRESSION. By Lilian T. Mowrer. The Infantry Journal 
New York: William Morrow and Co., 1943. 229 Pages; pre 
relines Index: $2.50 The Infantry Association's 
inges of Mr Magazine for Fighting Men 
1s heard b Mowrer goes carefully back over the developments 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
see that lead to the present war. Her book is a compact and 
a?“ largely factual review of these things. It is meant for those 
, 4 the who t to clarify their minds about the facts and it con- 


had tains 2 well-chosen bibliography of references. 
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Please send the following books 


Important Books and 
Manuals of the Month 


Colonel Carlos P. Romulo’s I Saw the Fall o; 
the Philippines ($3.00) deserves a high plac 
in any list of books on this war and in consi 
quence is being added this month to The In 
FANTRY JouRNAL’s growing list of books in 
this class. Military titles being added includ 
Modern Judo ($2.00), Flying Health 

$2.00), and Military Ski Manual ($2.00 

Two twenty-five cent Pocket Books—Pocket 

} I enclose $ History of the U. S., and Pocket Book of 

ee oe War Humor—are also added to the list. Both 

a | should find ready reception by soldiers seeking 

| Please charge to my iia either information or diversion. A Modern Li 

; brary title also being added is Humphre) 

infuse Clinker (95¢). 

| The first two titles in The INFANTRY Jour 

(Address or box number) NAL’s “Fighting Forces Series’ —Tank-Fighter 

Team and The Fight at Pearl Harbor—wer 

ruses poner announced last month. The third title What to 

Do Aboard the Transport is added to the list 

now. This book was pre pared by Science Serv 

ice and is co-published by The Journat and 

Science Service. All of the “Fighting Forces” 

books sell for twenty-five cents a copy, with 

special discounts for quantity purchases. Some of the titles are for sale within the 

\rmed Services only, and are plainly labeled as such in announcements in The 

Journac. There are a number of new or revised official manuals added to the list 
this month. They include: TM 9-1295 Pistol & Revolver Maintenance (10¢ 

TM 10-585 Automotive Power Transmissions (15¢); TM 21-300 Driver Selection 

& Training (35¢); FM 30-30 Identification of U. S. Aircraft (25¢); FM 23-70 
37mm. Gun, Antitank M3 (25¢); TM 8-275 Military Roentgenology (30¢ 

TM 10-350 Laundry Battalions & Companies (10¢) 


| 


HANDY ORDER FORM TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 


STANDARD MANUALS AND Court- eo Nana = a 
‘ State Defense Force Manua 
COMPILATIONS Co. Administration & Personnel Records, paper 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper af The Officer’s Guide cet 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth 7 Army Flyer (Lt. Gen. Arnold & Maj. Gen. Eaker) + 
The New Soldier’s Handbook 28 U. S. Government Manual (Fall 1942) 
Map & Air Photo Reading Simplified J Machine Gunner’s Handbook 








